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College Girls 





characteristic style. 


Sent to any address on receipt of $1.25 


is the title of Miss Abbe Carter Goodloe’s book, 
and it contains fourteen delightful stories depict- 
ing the modern college girl “up to date,” as her 
brother would say. The girls are bright girls, 
and, moreover, they are womanly, tender, and sympathetic 
when the occasion demands it. 
college girl, her hopes, plans, ambitions, her life, and has 
graphically portrayed her,” 
Advertiser, and adds: “The stories are all 
excellent in quality, and some of them are 
exceedingly bright. 
humor combine to give them rare attractiveness.” 
cover a wide range of characters—girl students, college men, ‘eo 
professors, and people of the larger world—all of whom find 
a most happy interpreter in Mr. C. D. Gibson, who contributes 
eleven full-page illustrations executed in his most charmingly 





The author “ knows the 


says the Boston 






Tenderness, pathos, and 
They 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-15¢ Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








Uncle Remus 


His Songs and his Sayings. By JoEL CHAN- 
DLER TIARRIS. New and revised edition, 
with 112 Ihustrations by A. B. Frost. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


It is unnecessary to say anything in praise of Mr. 
A. B. Frost’s unfaltering individuality, his instant 
realization of types, his quaint and unexpected turns 
of humor, and the constant quality of absolutely 
true and individual pictorial expression of things 
American. Of the enthusiasm and peritect compre- 
hension and sympathy shown in his 112 drawings 
the public can judge, and there can be no doubt that 
the verdict will stamp these pictures as the artist’s 
crowning work in illustration. This is the final, 
the definitive edition ot Mr. Harris’s masterpiece. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FirrH AvE., NEw York 





Websters 2eainer nies ete, 
International 


Successor of the 


“ Unabridged.” Dictionary 


BECAUSE 
It is easy to find the word 
wanted. 
Words are given their cor- 
rect alphabetical places,each 
one beginning a paragraph. 
It is easy to ascertain the 
pronunciation. 
The pronunciation is shown by the ordinary dia- 
critically marked letters used in the schoolbooks. 
It is easy to trace the grqwth of a word. 
6 The etymologies are full, and the different mean- A 
ings are given in the order of their dev elopment. 


© The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, andg 
d each is contained in a separate paragraph. 








THE HOLMAN SELF-PRONOUNGING S. S. 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES ARE STILL in the LEAD. 


The INDISPENSABLE PRONOUNCING FEATURE has given them the 
Preference over all others. 


NEW and IMPROVED EDITIONS just published: 


EMERALD, 1Gmo. Bible with “Helps,” Ilus- 
trations and References; n 

EMERALD, 24mo. Bible, Text only. No Ref- 
erences, 

BOURGEOIS, Svo. With Newest “Aids,” with 
and without Tilustra ations ; 

MINION, Svo. With Newest “ Aids,” with and 
without Illustrations, ete. 

Ours is the only Complete Line of SELF-PRONOUNCING S. 8. 

TEACHERS’ BIBLES IN THE WORLD. 











Wealso invite attention to our newly published and elegant 
SELF-PRONOUNCING NEW TESTAMENTS IN 


PIC A. TYE PE 1Gmo. With and without the Bock 
of Psa 


EXIERAL D TYPE 24mo. With and without the Book of Psalms. 


And to our Standard, and Popular Editions of Family and Pulpit Bibles. We use the Best 
aterial and Guarantee the Fine st Workmanship. 


FOR SAL E BY ALL BOOKSEL LERS. 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Ltd., Publishers, 1222 Arch St., cand Pa. 























= In ten to fifteen minutes 

“SB dsl Ss *¢ Picked-up” Codfish, Fish 
Cal @yY Balls or Fish Cream can be 

. prepared and made ready for 
Shredded |c the table by using Beardsley's 


Shredded  Codfish. The 


least possible time and 
a Codfis trouble is caused in the 


preparation, and the cost is reduced to a minimum. No odor, no boil- : 
ing, no soaking, no previous preparation needed. 





Prepared and Guaranteed ty J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, New York, 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED ACME SLICED SMOKED BEEF. 
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FIRST NUMBER NOW READY 


The American Historical Review 


The first number published October, 1895, 
and successive numbers thereafter at intervals of three months. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 


SINGLE NUMBERS, $1.00 


*,* This review was founded by a conference representing some thirty universities and many eminent historical 


scholars, the following Board of Ejitors being appointed : 
GEORGE B. ADAMS, Professor of History, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of History, Har- 
vara University, Cambridge, Mass. 
JOHN BACH McMASTER, Professor of American History, 
‘niversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HARRY P. JUDSON, Professor of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Ll. 

WILLIAM M. SLOANE. Professor of History and Political 
Science, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

H. MORSE STEPHENS, Professor of Modern European 
History, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Board has selected as managing editor J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Professor of History in Brown University. 


CONTENTS OF OCTOBER NUMBER: 
HISTORY AND DEMOCRACY, by Professor SLoane, of Princeton University. 
THE PARTY OF THE LOYALISTS IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, by Professor Moses Corr Tyter, LL.D. 
THE FIRST CASTILIAN INQUISITOR, by Henry C. Lea, LL.D. 
COUNT EDWARD DE CRILLON, by Henry Apams, LL D. 
WESTERN STATE-MAKING IN THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA, by Professor FrepErick J. TURNER, of the 


University of Wisconsin. 


In the department of Documents will be printed two letters of Col. W. Bird, of Virginia, dated 1736 and 1739, 
respecting Slavery and Indented Servants; intercepted letters of Col. Geurge Rogers Clark, written during his cam- 
paign of 1778-79; and letters of Howell Cobb and B. H. Hall to Jefferson Davis and Secretary Seddon, in January 
and March, 1865, illustrating the relations of Georgia to the Confederacy. 

BOGK REVIEW S.—Hodgkins’s /nvaders of /taly, Vols. V. and VI.—Stephens’s Life of Freeman—Pollock and Mait- 
land’s History of English Law—Traill’s Social England —Lwvisse’s Victor Duruy—Winsor’s Mississippi Basin—Thayer’s 
Cases in Constitutional Law—Walker’s Making of the Nation—McMaster’s History of the People of the United States, 
Vol. 1V.—Rhodes’s History of the United States from 1850—Bigelow’s Life of Tilden—Prowse’s History of Newfound- 


land, and other books. 
NOTES AND NEWS. 





A New Novel by S. R. CROCKETT 


Author of * The Raiders,” ete. 


The Men of the Moss-Hags 


Being a History from the papers of William Gordon of 
Earlstoun in the ..lenkens, and told over again by 
S. R. Crockett, author of “ The S ickit Minister,” 
“The Raidcrs,” etc, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

By the Same Author: 

THE RAIDERS. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE STICKIT MINISTER. New Illustrated edition, 
$1.50. 


MAD SIR UCHTRED OF THE HILLS.  12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 





New Novel by FRANK BARRETT 
Author of “ The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane.” 


A Set of Rogues 


To wit: Christopher Sutton, John Dawson, the Sejfior 
Don Sanchez, del Castillo de Castelana, and Moll Dawson. 


THEIR WICKED CONSPIRACY, AND A TRUE 
ACCOUNT OF THEIR TRAVELS 
AND ADVENTURES 
Together with Many Surprising Things, now Disclosed 
for the First Time, as the Faiibful Confession of 
Christopher Sutton, by FRANK BARRETT, author of 
“The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane,” “The Great 
Hesper,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





JOWETT.—College Sermons. By | ARNOLD and PATER.—The Func- | MAYO-SMITH —Statistics and So- 


the late BENJAMIN JowWETT?, M A., Mas- 


Rev. the Hon W.H. Fremantle, M.A., 
Dean of Ripon. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


DOG STORIES from “The Specta- 


tor.’’—Being Anecdotes of the Intelli- 


cents. 
* gence, Reasoning Power, Affection, and 


Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Cor- | S$HIPTON.—The Herons. By HELEN 
SHIPTON. I2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


respondence Columns of “ The Spectator.” 
With an Introduction by J. St. Loe 
Strachey. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


STANLEY.—Studies in the Evolu- 
tionary Psychology of Feeling. By 
HirAM M. STANLEY, Member of the 
America’ Psychological Association. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.25, set. 





$1.75, wet. 


tion of Criticism at the Present 
ter of Balliol College. Edited by the Very Time. By MarrHew ARN LD. Re- 
printed from “ Essays in Criticism.” An 
Essay in Style. 
Reprinted from “ Appreciations.” In one 
vol, 18mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 Press ) 


WATSON. — Hedonistic Theories, , 
from Aristippus to Spencer. By | DORR.—*« The Flower of England’s 
Joun Watson, Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in th- University of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, cloth, 


ciology (Science of Statestics—Part L). 
By RicHMOND MAyo-SMITH. Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and Social 
Science in Colum’ i: College. 8vo, cloth. 
(New volume of the Columbia University 


By WALTER PATER. 


SMITH.—Oxford and Her Colleges. 
A View from the Radcliffe Library. By 
GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C L. With 16 Illus- 
trations reproduced from photographs. 
Square 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Face.’’ Skctches of English Travel. By 
Juiia C. Rk. Dorr, author of * Friar An- 
seim >,” * Afternoon Songs,” e.c. 18mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 








MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MARK 





SVPELRLUING 


WHITING M’rcG Co. 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 








Designed 
and Made by 
Whiting M’f’g Co. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS CONCERNING ARTICLES STAMPED 
STERLING 
SERVE TO EMPHASIZE THE IMPORTANCE CF OBSERVING THE 
MAKER’S MARK. 
WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
OF STERLING QUALITY, ann FINE, 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK: 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECUKE 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 


“LARCHMONT Cup,” 1895. 





FIELDS GAY WITH GOLDEN-ROD 

only half suggest the Autumnal richness of 
the store as we have stocked tt. There's a golden harvest here for 
any buyer, and no one need be up to tricks to share the advantages 
of our grand merchandise methods. 
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WOMEN’S WARM UNDERWEAR 


Not gathered haphazard, but chosen carefully with 
full knowledge of markets and of your needs. Foreign 
makes, at-home makes—silk, wool, merino, or those 
witful blendings of silk and wool that join exquisite 
richness with exquisite softness. They’re all here in 
combination suits, vests. drawers, equestrian tights, 
corset covers, and abdominal bands. And always at 
less than you expect, if you know how prices are 
around town. 


Women’s Swiss ribbed merino Vests, high neck, 
short sleeves, and low neck, no sleeves, white 
and natural, 85c; the $1 10 kind. 

Women’s Swiss ribbed all-wool Vests, luw neck, 
no sleeves, white, pink, blue, and black, $1.10; 
the $1.50 kind. _ 

Women’s Swiss ribbed all-silk black Equestrian 
Tights, knee and ankle lengths, $2 pr.; were $4.75. 

Women’s Swiss ribbed Combination Suits, white 
merino, low neck, $3; white and natural, high 
neck and short sleeves, $3.25; high neck and 
long sleeves, $3.50. 

Women’s all-wool Abdominal Bands, white and 
natural, 65¢ ; the 85c kind. 

Women’s plain merino and all-wool Vests and 
Drawers, winter weight, broken lines, 95c ; were 
$1.50 and $1.85. 

Women’s Jersey ribbed merino Vests and Draw- 
ers, 48c; good value at 75c. 

Women’s fast black cotton Stockings, extra silk 
fleeced lined, 35¢ pr.; were Soc. 


Broadway and Ninth Street 





WOMEN’S EASY SHOES 

He’s been looking ahead, this Shoe Man, getting 
up a more sensible Shoe for women—easier to stand 
in, easier to walk 1n, more like a2 man’s waukenphast 
—and still neat and stylish. : 

Plump, polished goat tops, sensibly stout hand- 
welted soles, toes not so sharply pointed, heels 
as made for men, very durable for school or 
business. and only $3 a pair. 

Women’s Shoes in Brahmah kid and cloth tops. 
broad or pointed toes, firm but flexible, considered 
bargains at $2.50 until we put the price $1 95. 

Gymnasium Shoes in all the best varieties in kid, 
canvas, or calf, with leather or buckskin soles, 
from 90c to $1 75. 

Second Floor, Tenth Street 


FALL WHITE GOODS 

Never so many novelties. 

Finest quality Dotted Swiss, hand woven, 43 in., 
all new dots, 37¢ yd. Better than the run of 
30-in. wide that is sold at 75c. yd. 

Jones’ Cambric, splendid quality, French finish, 
36 in. wide. 15e yd. 

Fine quality India Linen, 1Uc yd. 

Broadway 


HOW ABOUT A TRUNK ? 

Duck covered, muslin lined, Dress Trunks, 2 trays 
and rollers, best brass Excelsior lock, 32 in., 
$5.50; 34 in., $6; 36 in., $6 50. Almost any- 

_ where else in town they’d be $6.50, $7, and $7.50. 

Solid leather Dress Suit Cases, 22 and 24 in., $5. 

Basement 
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WORLD-WIDE 
THE DELICIOUS PERFUME 


CRAB=APPLE 


fume of the 
highest quality; 
one of the choi- 
cest ever pro- 


Fournal. 





BLOSSOMS .;. 


dil, 
‘A delicate per- ¥3 ae | in 





duced.”—Court? DS e 
N&QREGTS TE REL 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 177 New Bond street, 


POPULARITY 
AND THE FAMOUS 


CROWN LAVENDER 
SALTS ga 


In crown-stoppered 
oottles only. Be- 
ware of fraudulent 
imitations put up 
by —_unprincipled 
dealers for extra 
gain. 





BLOSSOMS 


(MAGUS CORORARIAD 








your dress skirts 
if you want the Best. 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
to the S.H. & M.Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 


‘*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 











DECORATIVE, DURABLE 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 
Cudahy’s Rex Brand FLAVOR 
Extract of Beef 
FORA FINE... 


The 


Ferris 
Ham 
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N a recently published article on the causes of the 
Chinese outrages, Mr. H. H. Van Meter declares 
that the Chengtu outbreak occurred in a province 
whose Viceroy had amassed a fortune from robbery 
of the Government and oppression of the people. 
His tyranny was intolerable. Even the over-patient 

masses were enraged, and clamored so loudly for his 
removal that the Imperial Government deposed him. The 
Viceroy, still in office awaiting a successor, and desiring 
to regain popular approval, began plotting against the 
hated foreigners. The most scandalous rumors were cir- 
culated concerning Christian missionaries, such as those 
of the killing and eating of children by foreigners, mal- 
practice in medical missions, and immoral teachings and 
conduct among the missionaries. Placards confirming 
these scurrilous rumors were posted publicly throughout 
the city and corroborated by official proclamation. The 
hitherto peaceful populace became disturbed and finally 
began to pillage, burn, and destroy all within their 
power. Americans and Europeans, Protestants and Cath- 
olics, alike fled for their lives. They finally reached 
boats bound for the coast, where they could count on 
better protection, but the riots had already spread up 
and down the Yangtse River, being especially marked 
at Sinchaufu, Kaiting, and Yachau. Then came _ the 
Kucheng massacre. The charge of responsibility for this 
last riot was made against the Vegetarians—a secret 
society, one of whose tenets forbids the taking of life. 
It is not likely that such people would give the lie to 
this principle unless they had been incited by powerful 
backers. That they were so incited is shown in the ob- 
stinacy of the officials as to the investigation and in 
their refusal to punish more than a few of the guilty. It 
is, therefore, a great satisfaction to learn that the British 
Government has issued an ultimatum to China demanding 
the degradation of the Viceroy of Szuchuan, and at the 
same time has sent Admiral Buller with fourteen ships up 
the Yangste to take action if the request be not obeyed. 
As we go to press it is announced that an imperial edict 
has been issued stripping the Viceroy of his rank for his 
failure to protect the missionaries at Chengtu, and de- 
claring that he may never again hold office. Great Britain 
has thus done a real service in demanding satisfaction, not 
in what China has hitherto been ready to offer—blood- 
money or the sacrificial substitution and execution of 
cheap Chinamen—but in what will be genuinely deterrent, 
the punishment of those in high office. Now let a similar 
course be taken at Kucheng, where, though seven persons 
implicated in the massacre have been beheaded, forty have 
been liberated without the consent of the foreign Consuls. 
& 

The celebrations commemorative of the German victories 

in the great war of twenty-five years ago are still progress- 


ing with varying degrees of civic and military elaborate- 
ness and splendor. The Emperor is everywhere evoking 
memories of the stately figure of his grandfather while mak- 
ing himself the central figure of to-day. Many of the speeches 
delivered at the commemorative services have been notable 
for their flamboyant tone, and must have been very irri- 
tating to the French mind. It is significant, however, and 
worth recording, that so far the French have taken these 
celebrations with great moderation. No wave of excite- 
ment has swept over the country, and even excitable Paris 
has remained tranquil. The German celebrations, with 
their note of triumph, are in striking contrast with the vic- 
tories of peace which were won at the battle-fields around 
Chattanooga two weeks ago. It seems to be the destiny of 
the Emperor to excite animosities on almost every occasion. 
The Socialists, who now poll more votes than any other 
political party in the Empire, refused to join in the cele- 
brations, because they are Internationalists in sentiment 
and do not believe in war. This action so exasperated the 
Emperor that he lost his temper and characterized the 
Socialists as traitors, with a further intimation that the 
army must hold itself in readiness to exterminate them. 
When one remembers that at the last election the Socialists 
cast nearly 1,800,000 votes, the folly of such a declaration 
from the head of the State becomes apparent. This ex- 
pression, however, is in line with the recent policy of the 
Government. The Prussian police have been using the 
most severe measures ; newspapers have been confiscated, 
editors have been arrested, and clubs suppressed by the 
wholesale. This method of modifying political opinion 
has never yet proved successful, and is not likely to prove 
successful in this instance. 
& 

The recent celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Italian independence and unity appears to have, been 
hearty and sincere, but can hardly be said to have been 
entirely joyous. There was, in the first place, the pres- 
ence of a large but silent class in the community who 
remain unreconciled to the destruction of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power ; and there was also, in the second place, the 
invisible but overshadowing presence of the many difficult 
questions which Italy is called upon to face at the present 
moment. The relations between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal are apparently less strained than formerly, because 
the present Pope is by nature a diplomatist, a man of mod- 
eration and of practical sagacity, but at heart the problem 
appears to be as difficult of solution as ever. All sorts of 
fantastic solutions have been proposed, among them that 
of selling the city of Rome to the Pope for a large sum of 
money. This is a newspaper solution which appears at 
irregular intervals. A good many hasty comments on the 
failure of the constitutional régime in Italy have been 
made. As a matter of fact, the present unhappy conditions 
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in that country are in no sense due to its representative 
government, but have 1ather come about in spite of it. 
They are the legitimate results of the old régime which 
passed away twenty-five years ago. A divided Italy, with 
so many incompetent and tyrannical rulers, could not sud- 
denly become a united and prosperous Italy. There is 
very little question that, despite its financial difficulties and 
political restlessness, Italy is far happier to-day than under 
the old régime. There is no magic in a form of govern- 
ment, but nothing could have been worse than the rule of 
Prince Bomba, for instance ; and, in the long run, nothing 
is more stimulating and educative than the consciousness 
of political responsibility which a constitutional govern- 
ment breeds in its subjects. 
® 

On Friday of last week Premier Ribot addressed the 
Budget Committee regarding M. Cavaignac’s proposal to 
establish a French colonial army. M. Ribot declared that 
the provisions for the formation of such an army could not 
be included in the present budget, but that the Govern- 
ment was considering the matter and would make a state- 
ment at the next session. M. Cavaignac’s idea is that the 
marine infantry and native colonial troops shall be merged 
into a colonial army, which shall be increased by 10,000 
other troops and utilized in Madagascar and in French 
Africa. In truth there is need for such an army, as the 
present campaign in Madagascar well shows. Half of the 
troops sent out from France are unfit for service, being 
overcome by the first of those redoubtable Madagascar 
officers, Generals Fever and Forest. The deaths at Ma- 
junga average forty a day. Only the native Algerians, 
Senegalese, and other French colonial soldiers seem able 
to withstand the perils of a tropical climate ; indeed, it was 
also announced on Friday that reinforcements from the 
island of Réunion would relieve the French troops after 
the latter have occupied Antananarivo, the Hova capital. 
The advance guard is now only fifty miles from the capital. 
Bases of supplies have been established at Suberbieville 
and at Andriba. As most of the troops are now in the 
higher and salubrious regions, the general military outlook 
has improved; and while Antananarivo is probably doomed, 
the Hovas will hardly see it captured without a stout re- 
sistance. The French will have to do some quick work, 
however, if they mean to occupy the island, or even the 
capital, before the rains set in. Though so far there has 
not been so much fighting as was expected, what with 
swamp-fever and forest-penetration the expedition will ulti- 
mately cost far more than the $13,000,000 originally voted. 
The Tonquin history is thus repeating itself. The Hovas’ 
plight has given their island enemies, the Sakalavas, a wel- 
come opportunity. The latter have gladly allowed them- 
selves to be armed by the French, and are now preceding 
the regular troops in raiding hordes. When Antananarivo 
is finally taken, the first duty of the conquerors will be to 
build railways from it to the ports of Tamatave on the east 
and Majunga on the west. So far not even a carriage road 
has been built, as the Hovas have not wished their country 
accessible to foreigners. The capital is nearly in the cen- 
ter of Madagascar from north to south, but is nearer the 
eastern than the western coast. It stands almost five 
thousand feet above the sea’s level. Its name signifies in 
Malagasy “ City of a Thousand,” but the population has 
now grown to 125,000. 

Sd 

Ipswich, where the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has just held its meeting, has not had a 
similar honor since 1851, when, as we learn from the 
speech of the present President, Sir Douglas Galton, Pro- 
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fessors Tyndall and Huxley first made one another’s ac- 
quaintance. The interval which has elapsed is the most 
impressive in the history of science. Now, however, no 
more than English literature, can English science boast of 
living giants. At the Ipswich meeting of 1851 Faraday, 
Lyell, Owen, and Darwin were present; there were not 
four such names to grace the meeting of 1895. While Sir 
Douglas Galton’s address has not the speculative interest 
attaching to Lord Salisbury’s last year, it will appeal 
more to the general reader, because it recalls the achieve- 
ments of science since the British Association was founded 
in 1831. Weare carried back to that interesting time when 
Cuvier and Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire were having a discussion 
which interested the venerable Goethe more than did the 
political revolution which had broken out the year previous. 
Scientific activity was already taking on a new life in the 
establishment of tide-gauges, the introduction of the metric 
system, and the greater exactitude of pendulum obser- 
vations. Sir Douglas tells us first of the progress made in 
geology, then in geography—in this latter connection pay- 
ing a fitting tribute to the late Joseph Thomson. In chem- 
istry the increased number of carbon compounds obtain- 
able from organisms was reviewed, and also the evolution 
of spectrum analysis. In celestial chemistry we find that 
the stellar evolution has been explained in the gradual 
condensation of meteoritic particles. We now know the 
motions and the velocities of the more distant orbs and the 
rate at which matter is moving in the solar cyclones and 
winds. As to physics, we have, to use the President’s 
words, 

“begun to realize that electricity is closely connected with the vibra- 
tions which cause heat and light, and which seem to pervade all space 
—vibrations which may be termed the voice of the Creator calling to 
each atom and to each cell of protoplasm to fall into its proper posi- 
tion, each, as it were, a musical note in the harmonious symphony 
which we call the Universe.” 

As to present discoveries, Sir Douglas recognizes how 
much Lister and Pasteur have lessened human pain and 
prolonged human life. Referring to engineering, Sir Doug 
las deems the abatement of smoke and the purification of 
sewage the two principal problems before us. He mentions 
aluminum as “the material which may render practicable 
the dreams of Icarus and Maxim, and for purposes of rapid 
transit enable us to navigate the air.’”’ Sir Douglas con- 
cludes in these impressive words : 

“Every year the field of usefulness of the Association is widening. 
For, whether with the geologist we seek to write the history of the crust 
of the earth, or with the biologist to trace out the evolution of its inhabi- 
tants, or whether with the astronomer, the chemist, and the physicist we 
endeavor to unravel the constitution of the sun and the planets, or 
the genesis of the nebulz and stars which make up the universe, on 


every side we find ourselves surrounded by mysteries which await solu- 
tion. We are only at the beginning of work.” 


& 


Our consular service has suffered more, perhaps, than 
almost any other department of public service from the 
spoils system. The recent action of the President, there- 
fore, in placing more than one-half the consular represent- 
atives of the country on the civil service basis marks a 
great step in advance. Hereafter all vacancies in consul- 
ships or commercial agencies the salary of which is not 
less than $1,000 nor more than $2.500 shall be filled 
either 
“ by a transfer or promotion from some other place under the Depart- 
ment of State of a character tending to qualify the incumbent for the 
place to be filled; or (4) by appointment of a person not under the 
Department of State, but having previously served thereunder to its 
satisfaction in a capacity tending to qualify him for the place to be 
filled ; or (c) by the appointment of a person who, having furnished 
the customary evidence of character, responsibility, and capacity, and 
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being thereupon selected by the President for examination, is found 
upon such examination to be qualified for the place.” 

If this order, which takes the question of the appointment 
of consuls out of the hands of Congress and deals with it 
by executive authority, is faithfully enforced, it will revolu- 
tionize our consular service by putting appointments on a 
basis of fitness, a qualification which has heretofore been 
so flagrantly and constantly disregarded as to make the ser- 
vice, with notable exceptions, the butt of ridicule abroad. 
It still remains to give the service the dignity, the de- 
sirability, and the efficiency which come from certainty of 
tenure. 

® 

Last year the Legislature of Massachusetts passed an act 
authorizing all persons qualified to vote for members of 
school committees, including therefore women, to vote 
this fall on the question, “ Is it expedient that municipal 
suffrage be granted to women?” This popular vote will 
not itself determine whether suffrage shall be so extend- 
ed, but presumptively the Massachusetts Legislature will 
be guided, if not governed, by the result of the election. 
Of course the women suffragists are working vigorously to 
secure the largest possible vote in the affirmative, and the 
anti-suffragists are working, though perhaps more quietly, 
to secure a negative vote. An Anti-Suffrage Association of 
women has been organized, of which Mrs. Charles E. 
Guild, Edge Hill Road, Brookline, Mass., is the Secretary, 
to whom requests for further information can be addressed. 
An appeal has been issued by this Association to the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts urging “all women to interest them- 
selves in this question, and to aid the formation of a right 
public opinion thereupon,” and calling “upon all men 
voters to justify the present suffrage status by an over- 
whelming ‘ No’ at the polls in November.’”’ They do not 
urge women to vote in the negative, rightly insisting that 
“the silence of our sex at the polls will not mean consent, 
but opposition or indifference.”’ Itis at least a fair ques- 
tion whether the women of Massachusetts who are opposed 
to this extension of the suffrage will not most effectively 
express their opposition by abstention from voting. But, 
if this is their policy, it should be very definitely declared, 
or such abstention may be greatly misunderstood. Cer- 
tainly all women of Massachusetts entitled to vote at this 
election should inform themselves upon the question by 
reading some of the arguments on each side. They may be 
silent, but they should not be indifferent. As certainly the 
men of Massachusetts cannot look upon this question any 
longer in the light of a political freak not to be taken seri- 
ously. Every voter is under obligation to consider whether 
he wishes to thrust the perplexing problem of municipal 
reform upon the women of Massachusetts, who thus far 
indicate no desire to assume its solution, or whether chiv- 
alry and honor require that man should bear this burden, 
as he has in the past, and leave woman free for her more 
congenial if not more sacred vocation. The effect of this 
election will not be confined to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts ; it will exert an important influence through- 
out the United States. 

» 

Mrs. Ballington Booth has won some applause and sub- 
jected herself to some criticism by her plain speaking on 
the subject of the New Woman. From this address we 
quote one vigorous paragraph for the purpose of express- 
ing our hearty approval of it : 

“The so-called new woman is a very poor copy of a mock man. 
She is a coarse, unfeminine creature, from whom men and women alike 
turn with aversion. She imitates the garb and manner of a not over- 


nice type of man, even while she belittles man in the abstract. She 
does more; she comes forward to trample on the traditions of our 
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mothers, of the mother who kissed her in the cradle and made a 
woman of her. This abnormal woman professes to scorn wifehood 
and have aspirations above motherhood. . . . Such a woman could 
never be Christlike, because she is not tender enough. Her mind is 
too strong to bow down to God. Religion implies obedience and in- 
finite love. Men have dared to impute much to women, they have 
dared to question this and that attribute which she claimed, but no 
man has ever dared to question our inalienable right to love. . . . The 
tendency of the so-called new woman is to belittle man. She craves 
emancipation, progression, she says, and in her mad rush after these 
idols she means to crush and mangle man beneath her chariot wheels. 
We women of the Salvation Army, who ourselves have been termed 
new women, say to this repulsive, revolting creature, whose ideas and 
aspirations I hope have been exaggerated, ‘ We don’t want you among 
us ;? our ideal new woman rises to man’s side, and in turn raises him 
higher.” 

This is not too strong. She who attempts to prove woman’s 
equality with man by the claim that woman can do every- 
thing that man can do, by the very nature of her claim 
assumes his superiority, since she makes him the standard. 
A woman veneered with masculinity and a man veneered 
with femininity are equally repugnant to all human sensi- 
bilities. 

& 

In the September “ Review of Reviews’’ Mr. E. V. 
Smalley writes about the conditions of grain transit from 
the West to the ocean, a subject which the International 
Deep Waterways Association, now in session at Cleve- 
land, has been discussing. It is proposed to extend the 
channel completed from Duluth towards tide-water, and to 
make a deep channel from Chicago to New York. Through 
our mid-continental waterway there passes a commerce of 
greater magnitude than all the coastwise commerce of all 
the States bordering on the Atlantic and on the Gulf of 
Mexico, nor is there any waterway in the world which 
equals it in the amount of tonnage transported. Even the 
commerce of Lake Superior alone is of such vast propor- 
tions that the tonnage of the Sault exceeds by nearly one- 
half the tonnage of the Suez Canal. The increase in the 
size of lake vessels now demands a further deepening of 
channels. There should be a twenty-six-foot channel from 
Duluth, and from Chicago to Buffalo, and there should be 
a twenty-six-foot canal around Niagara Falls on the Amer- 
ican side. At the Cleveland Convention the Canadians, 
of course, ardently advocated the St. Lawrence route from 
Lake Ontario to the sea, but most of the Americans be- 
lieved that the plan of a canal on our side to Lake Ontario 
(which can be built at a less cost than that of enlarging 
the Welland to twenty-six feet), thence to Oswego, and 
to the Hudson by a ship canal and the Mohawk, is the 
best solution of the problem. Some advocated a ship 
canal which would leave the St. Lawrence at Lake St. 
Francis, run to Lake Champlain, and reach the Hudson 
by an enlargement of the old Whitehall Canal, and some 
the enlargement of the Erie Canal to sufficient width and 
depth to permit the passage of big lake craft. The Cleve- 
land Convention shows as never before the increasing 
demand of the farmers, millers, and iron-merchants of the 
West that the world’s seagoing commerce shall be ad- 
mitted to the heart of our continent, and that their own 
products shall be exported directly thence to other conti- 
nents. In New York City there are, of course, many grain- 
brokers and others hostile to a ship canal, because if such 
a canal were constructed their occupation might be gone. 
Figures show, nevertheless, that only one-fifth of all the 
grain that is received in New York is exported, and New 
York is quite rich enough not to stand in the way of the 
progress of the great West. In any event, the metropolis 
will never be reduced to the condition of a mere wayside 
station. Buffalo people are also sensitive, since they have 
much capital invested in elevators; but here again the gain 
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to aggregate commercial interests would more than make 
up for any loss. Those whose pockets will be affected, 
however, could hardly be expected to take a national rather 
than a local view of the proposed waterway. 


® 

Like every other expedition which demonstrates man’s 
conquest of nature, the last journey of Lieutenant Peary 
will challenge sympathetic interest. In 1886, five years 
after he entered the navy, the explorer began his active 
Arctic work, and since then has led five expeditions towards 
the North Pole. The most remarkable of these was the 
expedition of 1892, when a point on the east coast of 
Greenland was reached much farther north than had been 
attained by any previous explorer. In the journey repeated 
this year of eleven hundred miles across North Greenland, 
and at an ice-cap elevation of five thousand to eight thou- 
sand feet, Lieutenant Peary again reached the same point 
—now known as Independence Bay. Owing to the fact, 
however, that the weather had been so unfavorable as to 
destroy his dogs and to snow over, beyond finding, his pro- 
visions (stored the year before), he was unable to get far- 
ther north. Besides this, his aids and support were found 
to be insufficient. Nevertheless, the last expedition has 
not been a failure, even if it has not accomplished its 
chief aim. Much has been done in coast surveying. Bot- 
any and geology will be benefited by the interesting collec- 
tion of flora and by the meteorites brought back, and by 
the opportunity to scientists to study glacial conditions on 
the spot. In addition, Lieutenant Peary has added to the 
record of meteorological observations and of descriptions 
of the most northern of any people—the Arctic High- 
landers. These are real results, though there will be 
general disappointment that there have been no such dis- 
coveries as those of 1892 (which increased Greenland’s 
longitude by fifteen degrees), which have done more to 
outline the coast than all the efforts of European explorers 
for a century past. It may be remembered, nevertheless, 
that while Lieutenant Peary’s northing is the farthest on 
the east coast, it is still a hundred miles to the south of 
that made by the Lockwood and Brainard Expedition. 

& 

In Toronto they have some municipal housekeeping 
methods that are quite different from our own practices. 
In working out the principle of doing for themselves the 
things they wish done, or, in other words, in seeking to 
bring under the control and ownership of the municipality 
all things pertaining to city government, some rather long 
strides have been taken. The city corporation owns and 
operates its scavenging, garbage-removal, street-cleaning, 
and street-watering plant. For the scavenging department 
alone, the plant consists of 110 horses, 93 carts, and 5 
team wagons. The street-sweeping plant includes eight 
machine sweepers, and two self-lifting machines that pick 
up the dirt after it has been swept into windrows. For 
street-watering purposes, the city owns 50 wagons that 
carry tanks holding from 500 to 700 gallons each. ‘This 
street-sprinkling service cost the city $32,000 last year, 
and this without reckoning the value of 55,128,150 gal- 
lons of water that were used. It is in Toronto that we find 
the rather novel system of watering streets by means of 
trolley-cars. The city has made an arrangment whereby 
the Toronto Railway Company sprinkles its 85 miles of 
single track at a cost to the city of 30% cents per lineal 
mile of double track, being a width of 16 feet 6 inches. 
This trolley-sprinkling is in addition to that done by the 
fifty wagons owned by the city. At the present moment 
there is no subject pertaining to municipal housekeeping 
attracting more attention than that of the removal and 
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disposition of garbage. Toronto’s manner of handling 
household refuse is not very different from the methods 
pursued in many American cities. Semi-weekly and weekly 
collections are made, the city doing the collecting. An 
effort is made to induce the householders to separate 
ashes from real garbage, so that the former may be hauled 
out and dumped on low-lying lands, while the latter is 
taken to one of the two crematories which the city owns 
and operates, there to be totally destroyed by incineration. 
But even in this commonplace duty Toronto will next 
year put into practice a plan that has yet to be tried in 
any American city. The scheme referred to is that of 
requiring a street railway company to transport the ashes 
and other waste materials collected in various parts of the 
city to the dumping-grounds selected for that purpose. 
The economic feature of this idea is that the electric rail- 
way will take the place of the horse and wagon in carrying 
city refuse from the place of collection to the place of final 
disposal. There is one other feature of Toronto’s street- 
work methods that should be noticed. It is that the city 
takes upon itself the work of keeping the sidewalks free 
of snow and ice. Any walk that has not been cleared at 
the expiration of twenty-four hours from the cessation of a 
snowfall will be taken in hand and cleared by the Street 
Department, the cost of this work being charged against 
the property and collected with the regular taxes. This 
system took the place of the plan of arresting and fining 
those who failed to clear their walks, and it has been in 
satisfactory operation over four years. Last year 347 
miles lineal of sidewalks were cleaned, at an average cost 
of two-fifths of a cent per foot frontage for each cleaning. 
The Street Department favors a shorter time than twenty- 
four hours after a snowfall in which to commence the 
work of cleaning. 
& 

The Wholesale Milk-Dealers’ Association of New York 
is now working in harmony with the authorities to prevent 
the adulteration of milk. Hitherto this Association has 
had as the motive ofits existence the dictating of the price of 
milk to the farmers. Nowit posts the name of any farmer 
whose milk is not of standard quality, and drops from 
membership any member who handles such milk. The 
energetic efforts of the New York authorities to prevent 
the sale of skimmed or adulterated milk have raised the 
price of cream from $4 to $6 per can, and it is difficult to 
obtain it even at that price. Concerted effort by the 
authorities and the middlemen, and the adoption of stand- 
ards of quality on the part of the consumers, will revolu- 
tionize the milk trade. The safety point will not be reached 
until the State authorities can provide inspectors who shall 
regularly inspect the dairies and farms furnishing the milk, 
and until they have the authority to issue a license to every 
farmer who has to do with dairy products, and to prosecute 
every farmer who sells dairy products without a license. 
The man who may cause a disease is as dangerous to the 
life of the community as the man who pretends to cure a 
disease. Ifthe State, for the protection of the community, 
feels compelled to maintain certain standards of education 
for physicians, it certainly should maintain standards also 
for the man who can cause an epidemic through greed or 
ignorance. Let the people demand protection from both 
in that food which is the basis of household supplies. 


a 


aD 
Our correspondent in another column who rushes to the 
defense of those in charge of the approaching Convention 
of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood injures his clients by the 
weakness of his defense. He neither states any new 
facts nor denies nor corrects any statement of the report 
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in our religious news column. He does not deny that 
Dr. Briggs was known everywhere in this country and 
abroad as an eminent Biblical scholar ; that he was tried 
and convicted by his own Church for heresy because he 
held views which are held by nearly if not quite all the 
leading scholars of the Church of England ; that these facts 
were perfectly well known everywhere before the arrange- 
ments were even begun for the approaching Convention; 
that,with the full knowledge of them, Dr. Briggs was invited to 
address the Convention ; that when this fact became known 
there broke out a great clamor against him among men of 
the same theological school in the Episcopal Church as 
that which had prosecuted him in the Presbyterian Church ; 
and that those in charge yielded to the clamor, abandoned 
the contemplated meeting on Church Unity, and withdrew 
their invitation. No worse specimen of ecclesiastical cow- 
ardice has been witnessed in connection with any church 
gathering for a long while. It is wholly unworthy of the 
past honorable record of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, and 
has affixed a very serious stigma upon it. We do not 
wonder at the report that some prominent chapters think 
of resigning. We hope that they will not do so, but will 
attend the Convention in force and repudiate there the 
action by which their noble Brotherhood has been dis- 


honored. 
Ae, 
The Political Issue 


We place here in parallel columns so much of the plat- 
forms of the Democratic and Republican parties in New 
York State as relates to the paramount issue in that State: 
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DEMOCRATIC 

* Equal and honest enforcement 
of all the laws; a proper observ- 
ance of a day of rest, and an or- 
derly Sunday; modification or re- 
peal of laws unsupported by public 
opinion; no unjust sumptuary 
laws; no blue laws; recognition 
of the fundamental American prin- 
ciple of freedom of conscience ; 
home rule in excise as well as in 
other matters, within reasonable 
limitations established to protect 
the interests of temperance and 
morality; and an amendment of 
the excise and other laws by the 
Legislature of the State, which 
shall permit each municipality, ex- 
pressing its sentiments by a popu- 
lar vote of a majority of its citi- 
zens, to determine, within such 
proper legislative restrictions as 
shall be required by the interests 
of the entire State, what may best 
suit its special necessities and con- 
ditions.” 


REPUBLICAN 

“Last fall, for the first time in 
twelve years, the people of the 
State intrusted the Republican 
party with the control of both the 
executive and legislative branches 
of their Government. The party 
was charged with the duty of right- 
ing great wrongs which had been 
embodied in law by a discredited 
Democratic administration of 
State affairs. That duty has been 
discharged with care and fidelity 
to the people’s interests. 

“The reform measures which 
the people of the city of New York 
asked for, and which were indis- 
pensable to the complete over- 
throw of the corrupt political ma- 
chine that had so long plundered 
and betrayed the great metropolis 
of the State, were, with a single 
exception, enacted into law in the 
face of a united Democratic op- 
position. 

“ We favor the maintenance of 
the Sunday laws in the interest of 
labor and morality.” 


The Democratic platform is as clear as a Delphic oracle. 
Let any reader attempt to deduce from it categorical 
answers to the following questions and put them down, 


Yes or No. 


Does the Democratic party approve the present police 


enforcement of Sunday closing in New York City ? 
it approve any Sunday restrictions on liquor-selling ? 


Does 
Does 


it approve leaving the question of Sunday restrictions in 


the cities to the municipalities ? 


Does it approve leaving 


the question of any or all restrictions to the locality, urban 


Or rural ? 


It is impossible from this platform alone to surmise 
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what answer the Democratic party would give to either of 
these questions if it were in power. 

The Republican platform, though briefer, is less ambigu- 
ous. It says more in fewer words. Its claim that the 
Republican party enacted satisfactory reforms is indeed 
absurd ; it enacted at least one very wicked law, from 
which the State was saved only by the veto of the Gov- 
ernor. But such reforms as were secured were enacted by 
the Republican party in spite of the substantially united 
opposition of the Democratic party. And the Republican 
pledge for the future is not ambiguous. On the general 
question of local option the platform is silent, but read in 
the light of current history it clearly implies approval of 
the present police enforcement of the Sunday closing of 
saloons, explicitly approves the principle of Sunday re- 
strictions on the saloons, and as explicitly disapproves 
leaving the question of Sunday restriction in the cities to 
the people of the cities. He who votes for the Republi- 
can party votes with his eyes open; he who votes for the 
Democratic party votes with his eyes shut. 

Except as current history interprets the ambiguities of 
the oracle. 

A Democratic administration in New York City system- 
atically ignored the Sunday excise law except when 
enforcement would serve the purpose of blackmail. When 
a Republican administration began to enforce that law 
with impartiality, a Democratic Senator and ex-Governor 
assailed it for so doing. When the Democratic Conven- 
tion met, its temporary chairman reinforced this dis- 
tinguished assailant ; he explicitly advocated the right, if 
not the duty, of the executive to leave the Sunday-closing 
law unenforced, and justified this perilous doctrine by a still 
more perilous one—application of it, contending that tax- 
ing-officers are justified in that partiality in appraising 
and levying taxes which always enures to the benefit of 
the rich and the detriment of the poor, and from which 
all tax reformers have sought thus far in vain to find some 
escape. That portion of the Democratic party which was 
publicly identified with municipal reform and the equal 
administration of the laws was practically drummed out 
of the Convention. The late Democratic Governor and 
permanent President of the Convention passed the one 
crucial question of the campaign by in ominous and 
significant silence. Under these circumstances he must 
indeed be blind who cannot forecast the future course of 
the Democratic party, should it carry this fall’s election 
in New York State. If it could regain its political as- 
cendency in New York City, it would at once cease to 
enforce the Sunday-closing law. If it should regain politi- 
cal ascendency in the State, it would by legislation make 
that enforcement impossible. Whoever wishes the saloons 
opened in our great cities on Sundays should endeavor to 
secure the election of a Democratic Legislature this fall. 
As to its qualified, guarded, and ambiguous indorsement 
of municipal home rule, the experience of Buffalo indi- 
cates the measure of self-government which is to be ex- 
pected from a Legislature controlled by Hill, Murphy, and 
Sheehan. 

The future action of the Republican party cannot be prophe- 
sied with equal certainty. If the Platt-Fish-Lexow forces 
should control the Legislature, no greater reforms can be ex- 
pected than a Republican constituency can force from reluc- 
tant and corrupt politicians. If the Parkhurst-Roosevelt- 
Miller Republicans should control the Legislature, the 
Empire State would at once put itself at the front of the great 
reform movement, which, manifesting itself throughout the 
country from Sandy Hook to the Golden Gate, is one of 
the most hopeful of the political signs of the times. It is 
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not probable that the triumph of the Republican party 
would give either as bad fortune as the first or as good 
fortune as the second of these alternatives. But it would 
certainly prevent the reforms already begun from premature 
death, would probably give them a new impulse, and would 
certainly give the reformers new hope. 

The paramount political issue in the State of New York 
this fall is municipal reform. In that issue the paramount 
question is, Shall laws, when the people’s representatives 
have made them, be enforced by the executive and obeyed 
by the people? The undemocratic doctrine of the Demo- 
cratic Convention, as presented by Mr. Perry Belmont and 
Senator Hill, that the executive may enforce or leave 
unenforced the public laws in his discretion, makes the 
executive the master, not the servant, of the people. We 
hope that this doctrine will be presented so plainly and 
passed upon so decisively by the people of this State that 
no one will ever again venture to enunciate it as the plat- 
form of a political party. 

% 


Louis Pasteur 


In a far truer sense than the great majority of the most 
widely known politicians, Louis Pasteur, who died at his 
home near St. Cloud on Saturday last, was a public man ; 
a man, that is, who made a permanent contribution to the 
larger life of humanity. Two years ago next December 
Pasteur’s seventieth birthday was made the occasion of a 
general expression of popular regard for his work and his 
character. Medals, addresses, testimonials, tributes of 
every kind, came in like a tide from all parts of the world. 
Rarely has a scientific man acquired a world-wide reputa- 
tion so rapidly as did Pasteur. Of course there were the 
doubters and skeptics; the exact scientific value of his 
discoveries is yet to be determined ; but that he was on 
the right road, that he helped to clear up a subject of the 
highest importance, and that his investigations added 
materially to knowledge in a very obscure and impor- 
tant field, is beyond question. The seven years which 
have passed since the opening of the Pasteur Institute 
have confirmed in the minds of scientific men at large the 
impression made at the start by Pasteur’s important dis- 
covery in connection with inoculation for rabies. 

Born at Déle in December, 1822, the son of a tanner, 
who had been a soldier in the armies of the great Napoleon, 
Louis Pasteur was sent first to the local school at Arbois 
and afterwards to Besancon College. It was during the 
second stage of his education that the boy began to dis- 
cover a remarkable passion for chemistry and great facility 
in dealing with it. Itis reported that he speedily distanced 
his teacher in knowledge of this subject. At the Ecole 
Normale, in Paris, he confirmed and strengthened his 
early promise of proficiency by the greatest industry and 
most notable ability. At the Sorbonne these studies were 
continued under the direction of M. Dumas, whom Pasteur 
was destined, forty years later, to succeed. Thirty years 
ago Pasteur began to attract attention to himself. His 
rank as a chemist was then very high. France was suffer- 
ing terrible losses from a disease which affected the silk- 
worm. One of the largest and most important industries had 
been almost destroyed by it. It looked as if the whole indus- 
try would soon be annihilated. The attention of scientists, 
and especially of chemists and biologisis, was very gener- 
ally fastened upon the question of the possibility of finding 
a remedy for the plague. M. Dumas, Pasteur’s teacher, 
observed, studied, and experimented in vain, He gave 
up the task as a hopeless one, and declared to i asteur that 
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he, being a younger man, must find some remedy for the 
disease. At that time Pasteur had never seen a silkworm, 
but he went at once to the silk region and began his 
studies. He had gone but a little way when he declared that 
pebrine, as the plague was called, was a disease, but was 
caused by parasites, and that the way to end the disease 
was to kill the parasites. The proposition was met with 
derjsion and laughter. How could an innumerable host of 
microscopic creatures be destroyed? The Academy of 
Science went so far as to publicly censure Pasteur for bring- 
ing his profession into contempt. A chemist, in the popu- 
lar opinion, had no business to be trying his hand in biology. 
Pasteur, having the prophetic instinct in his soul, bore the 
stoning which is the usual reward of the prophet in the 
early stages of his career, and kept on with his work. In 
the end he accomplished precisely what he promised to do. 
Ridicule was turned to praise, and an enormous service 
was rendered to France. 

His investigations into the causes and nature of fermen- 
tation and similar phenomena passed through like stages. 
Pasteur declared that fermentation was caused by the pres- 
ence of animalcula, and that it could be prevented by exclud- 
ing them ; to which the answer was promptly made that it 
was impossible to exclude them, because they arise from 
spontaneous generation. ‘ There is,” said Pasteur, ‘‘ no such 
thing as spontaneous generation ;” and again the stones 
were thrown and the prophet was ridiculed. The results of 
the investigation which followed were summed up in these 
words of Professor Tyndall: ‘‘ They have restored the con- 
viction that life does not appear without the operation of 
antecedent life.” In the line of direct development from 
these earlier studies came the final and crowning work of 
Pasteur’s life, the demonstration that many of the diseases 
from which men and animals suffer are caused by parasites, 
animalcula, bacilli. He proposed for these diseases the 
same remedy which he tried in the silkworm plague, and 
again there was a shout of laughter. The experiments 
were focused on the terrible disease of hydrophobia, with 
results which have been perhaps more widely published 
than the resuits of any other similar investigation in the 
history of medicine. The founding of the Pasteur Institute 
in Paris, and of many similar institutions all over the world, 
and the very general use of inoculation, bear testimony to 
the value of this discovery. Such a life is one of the high- 
est achievements of the human race. It not only repre- 
sents a true consecration to the service of man, but shows 
how far a keen intelligence and a will indifferent to the 
popular mood and to professional skepticism can carry a 
man who sets himself to the discovery of truth. 


% 
Christianity in Japan 

Professor George P. Fisher’s well-considered and judi- 
cial statement on another page concerning the religious 
problem in Japan needs no indorsement from us, but we 
are glad to express our hearty agreement with him in both 
of his fundamental positions. Christianity is neither a 
new system of ethics nor a new system of theology. It is 
a Message and a Messenger. It is the heralding of One 
who has come to bring deliverance ; who is the leader of 
the forces of truth and righteousness in the world; who is 
both the guide and the power of his followers ; who is the 
fulfillment of the universal aspiration, and the answer to 
the universal desire, of all that is worthy in paganism. It 
is impossible to preach Christianity without proclaiming 
Christ, though it may be possible to do so without a defi- 
nite psychology of his person or a comprehensive philos- 
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ophy of his mission. Indeed, that Christ’s mission is 
greater than any philosophy has interpreted, and his per- 
son is greater than any psychology can interpret, we pro- 
foundly believe. It is for this reason that we so heartily 
agree with the other point in Professor Fisher’s paper. 
When Christ has been presented and accepted, they who 
have accepted him must be left free to follow him. We 
may give them the benefit of our studies, our experiences, 
even of our errors ; for so we may save them from duplicat- 
ing those errors. But we may not impose upon them our 
limitations under guise of giving them the truth. Christ 
is the Saviour and the Life-giver: but the salvation will 
differ in form as do the characteristic sins from which dif- 
ferent communities need to be saved; and the life will 
differ in form as national types and temperaments differ. 
Christianity is more than either Romanism or Protestant- 
ism, more than Anglicanism or Puritanism, more than 
primitive, medixval, or modern Christianity ; and when a 
new people, such as the Japanese, accept the Christ, it is to 
be expected that he will be the power in them that he has 
been in other nationalities, and that their conversion will 
not merely duplicate old conceptions of Christianity, but 
will add a new one. In short, there is to be, to use 
Mozoomdar’s phrase, an Oriental Christ, as there has been 
an Occidental Christ. And so with each new conversion 
will come a new vision, and the true Christ will be seen in 
his completeness when all eyes look upon him, each nation 
from its own point of view, and be praised in his fullness 
when all tribes confess him, each in its own dialect. 


Re 


En Route to Japan 


[Editorial Correspondence] 


The deputation-of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, which has been sent to Japan to confer with 
the missionaries and native Christians concerning the best plans 
for the future conduct of missions in Japan, sails to-day by the 
steamer Coptic for Yokohama. One member of that deputation 
crossed the Continent twenty-one years ago on a service in be- 
half of one of our churches. The change which has been 
wrought during those two decades, and the present conditions in 
two or three centers of moral and religious activity, are worth a 
mention in these columns. 

One ot the most beautiful places between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific is Colorado Springs. In that lovely city, in full view of 
Pike’s Peak, which, if it were only snow-crowned throughout the 
year, would be as imposing as the Jungfrau, Colorado College is 
located, of which the Rev. W. F. Slocum, D.D., is the efficient 
and accomplished President. No institution in the interior of 
our country is doing a better or more needed work. Its situa- 
tion is unsurpassed ; several of its buildings are excellent, and it 
is reaching large numbers who would find it impossible to go to 
an Eastern institution of learning. A view of Colorado College, 
and a knowledge of the many other institutions in the same 
State with inferior locations and equipment, suggests a double 
inquiry: Why are there so many colleges in localities where only 
one is needed ? Why should not the denominations in some way 
pool their interests, and unite in the support of a really first-class 
institution? And, once more, Why should not those who have 
large wealth seek for institutions which have already been wisely 
located and administered, and build them up, rather than start 
under their shadow competitors which are sure to result in two 
feeble rather than one strong college? As I looked off on the 
glory of the Rockies, and studied the peculiar location of Colo- 
rado College, it seemed to me that that was one of the strategic 
positions of our country. The President was absent, and this 
letter is not inspired by any one interested in Colorado College, 
hut between Chicago and the Sierras I know no better place 
for one who would help the cause of education to place his 
money than in that institution, which is already firmly founded, 
and which offers the promise of sure and enduring usefulness. 
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In Salt Lake City twenty-one years has wrought many changes. 
The growth has not been more rapid than in many cities at the 
East, but the atmosphere has changed. When | was there 
before, there were ugly rumors of Mormon rebellion, and the 
guns at Camp Douglas were kept trained on the city. Now 
everything is peaceful and apparently harmonious. The Mor- 
mon Church has accepted the situation with as good grace as it 
possibly could, and the result is clearly manifest in the improved 
appearance both of the men and the women. The change in re- 
spect to the latter is most remarkable. Those who remember 
Mark Twain's witticism in which he said, when he saw one Mor- 
mon woman, that he thought that the man who would be willing 
to marry her ought to be regarded as a philanthropist, and when 
he saw more of them, that he thought that a man who would 
be willing to marry fifty ought to be considered as the greatest 
benefactor of humanity that ever lived, no longer has any point. 
The women of Salt Lake will compare favorably, both in per- 
sonal beauty and refinement of manner, with their sisters at the 
East. I tried to find out whether polygamy is actually dead, 
and came to the conclusion that it is nominally so, but not in 
reality. One old man did not hesitate to say, “ The law of the 
State is one thing, the law of the Church another.” And he 
more than hinted that it made little difference whether the State 
recognized other than the first wife as legitimate so long as the 
Church gave its recognition. The great Tabernacle was thronged 
on the Sunday that I was present. All three of the Presidents, 
namely, Woodruff, Cannon, and J. E. Smith, were in their 
places. The service was not very different from what would 
have been expected in any Christian church. The prayers 
were offered in the name of our Saviour, and, except for occa- 
sional references, might have been offered by a Presbyterian or a 
Methodist divine. The sermon by Mr. Cannon on the Princi- 
ples of Mormonism was level to the intelligence of his audience. 
and a strong and manly utterance in behalf of righteousness. 
The general impression left on my mind was that the Mormon 
Church in most respects is exerting its great influence in behalf 
of high moral ideals, and that in another generation polygamy 
itself will not only nominally but actually disappear. 

The Congregational churches of the Pacific coast gave the 
deputation a hearty reception. First the Congregational Club 
welcomed them in the great auditorium of the First Church, of 
which Dr. C. O. Brown is the pastor. Then followed the annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Board of the Pacific, at which addresses 
were delivered by members of the deputation, by one or two 
missionaries, and by Mrs. Joseph Cook, who accompanies us to 
Japan. At the dinner given by the Club Mrs. Cook was called 
upon for an address, and responded in a vein of mingled wit 
and refined and delicate thought, which raised the inquiry why 
she ever chooses to read her addresses. One of her remarks 
was peculiarly good. She said she had the greatest respect for 
the masculine mind, but she was not able to understand how a 
man who never gave any attention to the acquisition of mission- 
ary information could become well informed on the subject by 
a process of unconscious cerebration. The Congregational 
churches on this coast have many strong men. The First 
Church in this city finds in Dr. Brown a stirring orator and 
faithful pastor, while all the churches are wisely and ably led 
by that prince among men and ministers, Dr. J. K. McLean, 
late of the First Church in Oakland, and now President of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary. One hears little now in San 
Francisco of the Chinese question. It has not been mentioned 
in my presence during the last few days. The life is becoming 
mor: settled, and I have seen no city since leaving the East . 
which seems more like an Eastern city than most of this metrop- 
olis of the Pacific. Here are consecrated workers, here are 
those who are lavish of their wealth and their time in behalf of 
humanity, and here, underneath all and really controlling all, is 
a very different type of life from that which is blazoned before 
the public by the newspapers in their long and sensational 
accounts of scandals and murder trials. 

In a few hours the good ship Coptic will turn her prow toward 
the sunset, and at least one member of the editorial staff of The 
Outlook will begin the astonishing task of going East by travel- 
ing West. A. H. B. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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Christian Theology in Japan 


By Professor George P. Fisher 





HE swift acquisition by Japan of the arts 
and customs of Christendom, and its 
rapid approach towards an equality of 
rank with the great powers of the West, 
are felt by every one to be a marvel of 
the time. It was in 1854, only about 
forty years ago, that Commodore Perry 
first broke through the gate which had 

long debarred from ingress the nations of the West with 

their products and their ways. Since then, and mainly 
within the last quarter of a century, what a transfor- 
mation has taken place in that kingdom! Now we 
see the Japanese emerging in triumph from a great war 
with a people ten times as numerous as themselves—a 
war waged on the land and on the sea by forces disci- 
plined and equipped with all the appliances of modern 
warfare in use among the most advanced peoples. The 
tendency now is among us to think poorly of the native 
characteristics of the vanquished Chinese race. But 
such an estimate of the mental and moral capacities of 

that people should not be hastily accepted. There is a 

sobriety, there is an intellectual ability, there is probably 

a dormant strength, in the Chinese nature which may stand 

a comparison with the traits, which are certainly more 

brilliant, of their victorious neighbor. Dr. Wells Williams, 

than whom no foreigner has been in a better situation to 
measure the inherent qualities of the Chinese people, sets 
them high in the scale of merit. He says, for example, 
that in the Chinese character are ‘ elements which in due 
time must lift her out of the terribly backward position 
into which she has fallen, and raise her to a rank among 
the foremost of nations.’’ But I am not inclined here, even 
if I deemed myself qualified, to compare these two rival 
peoples of the East as to their intellectual and moral attri- 
butes. All who have come into close contact, as I have in 
the last score of years, with Japanese youth in process of 
education, must be impressed with the inbred courtesy, 
the delicate tact, the mental vivacity, the talents for the 
acquisition of knowledge, and likewise the fertility in 
thought, by which, as a rule, they are marked. Nor is 
there reason to doubt that these traits belong to them by 
inheritance, and are characteristic of their nation. What 
the future has in store for the kingdom of Japan it would 
be hazardous to predict with any particularity. In politi- 
cal affairs stability cannot be said to have been yet secured 
in the framework of government ; and in foreign relations, 
notwithstanding the diplomatic skill and prudence which 

‘have been shown, there is room for perilous entanglements. 

Yet, on the whole, the past few years give promise that, 

whatever convulsions within and dangers from without 

may be in prospect, so highly gifted a nation will continue 
to move upward on the path of enlightened progress. 

The reception accorded to the messengers of Christianity 
in Japan has been quite as hospitable as could reasonably 
be expected. But just now there are some clouds in the 
sky. I will not dwell in this place on the exposure to a 
possible outbreaking of widespread hostility allying itself 
to national patriotic feeling. I have in mind the appre- 
hension which is felt by some that the Japanese Christians 
or their leaders may fall into a kind of anarchy of opinion 
in matters of religion, or may embrace tenets at variance 
with even a reasonable and tolerant orthodoxy. This 
apprehension exists, perhaps, chiefly among Congregation- 
alists, and in reference to the churches which they have 
planted and to the native ministers trained under their 
auspices. 

On this subject it is only just to remember that in the 
marvelous intellectual awakening in Japan, in the sudden 
contact of inquisitive youth among the Christian converts 
with the religious literature, not only of America, but also 
of England and Germany, and even of France, they have 
been brought face to face with all the principal theological 
controversies of the day. Almost from necessity, as well 














as from choice, they have been introduced to the contend- 
ing philosophies and the antagonistic theologies which in 
our day fill the air with a strife of tongues. They are 
strangers to none of “the burning questions” of the 
period. A flood of new ideas, a host of more or less per- 
plexing problems, have been within a brief interval precip- 
itated upon them. Christianity, moreover, has been con- 
veyed to them by a throng of competitive sects, and the 
points of difference between these ecclesiastical bodies 
have necessarily excited attention and more or less debate. 
The Japanese have been visited with the curse of our sec- 
tarian divisions. It is plain enough to them that nothing 
but discord in the interpretation of the Gospel could serve 
to account for these heterogeneous types of ecclesiasti- 
cism. If, therefore, individuals lose their anchorage in 
this atmosphere where the winds are let loose, there is 
a call for the utmost patience and charity on the part 
of spectators of the scene. If differences arise which have 
their parallel in like differences existing among us, surely 
as much liberty of opinion should be conceded as we 
all demand and concede to one another. We have no 
moral right to exact the utterance of a shibboleth which 
is uttered with no approach to unanimity within the pale 
of our own fellowship. Even if the ardor kindled by 
a mental awakening in many respects so peculiar, the 
perception of a new world of thought spread out before 
them, an illumination pouring in from all directions from 
sources but recently unsealed, should breed for a while in 
some minds self-conceit, this is but the ordinary experience 
of bright-minded youth everywhere in the first excitement of 
the intellectual life. It is the besetting fault of young students 
of unusual talents. Certainly it is plain that the Japanese 
will think for themselves. They will “ prove all things,” 
whether or not they will hold fast that whichis good. Any 
undue display of paternalism will be wasted upon them. 
Besides, especially in regard to ecclesiastical arrangements 
and to modes of worship, they ought not to be expected to 
tread precisely in the tracks of the teachers and churches 
from which they first learned the Gospel. The expressions 
of Christianity in polity and in the forms of devotion will 
always vary with the diversities of national character. They 
never have been, and they never will be, cast in the same 
mold. Asiatics are not Europeans ; Japanese are not New 
Englanders. If there is but one flock, there may be more 
than one fold (John x., 16). The principle that the “ letter 
killeth but the spirit giveth life ” is of broad application. 
It is the death-blow, or ought to be, of all “acts of uni- 
formity.” 

Nevertheless, there are some points which our Japanese 
friends, as well as scholars in theology elsewhere at the 
present day, may profitably keep in mind. One is that 
Christianity is not a religion which has defects to be 
repaired by borrowing from other religions. The ethnic 
religions are not to be denounced as if they were a product 
of Satan. St. Paul found ethical and religious truth in 
heathen poets and moralists. Yet Christianity, as it came in 
the fullness of time, is itself the fullness of divine revelation. 
It is the complement of the other religions. It supplies what 
they lack. It realizes what they vaguely aspire after. It 
takes up and assimilates whatever is good in them. Christ is 
the unconscious desire of all nations. He reveals the God 
whom they are feeling after. In a word, Christianity is 
the absolute religion. It was the Apostle of liberal Chris- 
tianity who said that “other foundation no man can lay 
than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” It was 
Jesus himself who said, “No man knoweth the Father 
save the Son;” “Come to me;” “ Ve call me ‘ Master’ 
and ‘ Lord.’ . . . Solam.’’ In ancient days there were 
some who were not unwilling to take Christ up inte the 
Pantheon. There were some who placed his bust with 
those of the Greek sages. There were great efforts to 
frame a composite, conglomerate religion in which Chris- 
tianity should have a place alongside of heathen and Jew- 
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ish speculations. These efforts were abortive. There is 
nothing in Buddhism or in any other faith or cult in Japan 
with which Christian thinkers have not been in substance 
long familiar, The distinction of Christian theism from 
deism on the one side and pantheism on the other is clearly 
discerned everywhere by enlightened theologians. It is 
to be hoped that Japanese Christians will do their part in 
contributing to the solution of unsolved problems, so far 
as they are capable of being solved in this world. But 
the idea, if anybody entertains it, that any essentially new 
type of Christianity will be evolved from the Japanese 
consciousness or created by compounding the Gospel with 
other systems is illusory, and the sooner it is exorcised the 
better. The Founder of Christianity did not send out his 
Apostles on an exploring voyage to see if they could find 
out what his religion is. He did not establish his Church 
of the faithful without the promise that he would abide in 
it. Comparative religion is an interesting study, but its 
proper fruit is not a patchwork of notions, a fabric of 
eclecticism, but a deeper perception of the fulfillment in 
Christianity of implied and often half-conscious prophecies. 

Christianity means redemption. Christ is the Deliverer 
of the world from sin. So he is recognized in the Chris- 
tian consciousness in all ages of the Church and in all 
those divisions of professed Christians which have been 
shown in history to have any vitality in them. To under- 
take to displace this central truth can have no other result 
than the rise, not of a Church, but at best of a school of 
thought, of a kind that is of necessity short-lived, with 
hardly more power to sustain life than the atmosphere of 
the frozen zone. 

And as Christianity is Deliverance, its Author is exalted 
above the rank of a mere teacher or prophet. Ever in 
the consciousness of Christian people his relationship to 
God the Father has been felt to be altogether unique. 
There has been discerned in him, in accord with his own 
testimony, an indwelling of God such that his works and 
his words are at once truly divine and truly human. 
Questions without number have been raised concerning the 
nature of the Incarnation. Our Oriental brethren will 
probably think of very few which have not been canvassed 
—many of them in ages long past. But the essential truth 
of the Incarnation, of God manifest in the flesh, stands 
fast. Should it be anywhere surrendered, the result would 
be nothing more than the sundering of a sect from the 
fellowship of the great brotherhood of disciples in all times 
who have constituted the Church invisible. We must 
not forget the words that were spoken once to a handful 
of Galileans, when, after the confession of Peter, it was 
said by Christ of the community of which they were the 
nucleus, that the gates of Hades should not prevail against it. 

Should the foregoing remarks fall into the hands of 
ministers and teachers in Japan with whom as pupils the 
author has been connected, they will not need to be re- 
minded of his cordial esteem, and they at least, he is quite 
sure, will acquit him of the ambition to take the réle of a 


monitor. 
% 
A Town Behind a Fence 


By Charles Barnard 


There are times when the dweller in our cities wonders 
if there be anywhere on the footstool a place where the city 
government is really run on business principles. Is there 
a city where streets are clean and safe, and where the public 
has rights which the builder, the huckster, and the news- 
boy are bound to respect? Is there a town without poli- 
ticians, beggars, tramps, or saloon-keepers? The real-estate 
dealer, crying in the wilderness, says, ‘ Lo, here,” “Lo, 
there.” “The ideal co-operative city is already planted— 
on paper. Lots now ready.” Investigation and invest- 
ment are alike disappointing. These ideal cities have 
been looking backward so long that they are generally 
quite out of sight. 

The Good Government clubman says, ‘‘ Come, help us 
make New York the ideal city.” By all means. We are 
With you; and it may interest clubman, patient taxpayer, 
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and rent-payer to look for a moment at a town that, in its 
way, is contributing greatly to the sum of our knowledge 
concerning the government of cities. 

The village of “ Fairpoint,” or “The Point” (known on 
the postal routes by quite another name), has a population 
of less than five hundred, but, curiously enough, it has 
dwellings enough to accommodate over fifteen thousand. 
It has stores, a telegraph office, a Jarge hotel, a church, a 
great number of schools, and more halls suitable for large 
churches and more public buildings than any city of its 
size in the world. The entire town is inclosed by a high 
fence, and entrance can be obtained only at certain big 
gates. For ten months each year the gates stand wide 
open, and every one is free to enter. The only business 
carried on in the little town is the caring for its hundreds 
of empty dwellings and public institutions. Occasionally 
the inhabitants pursue the sportive muscallonge, and in 
winter they gather ice on the great lake beside which they 
dwell. Outside the walls are farms and vineyards. The 
nearest large town is twenty miles away. Those of the 
people who wish to build a house or mend a fence take 
pains to do so before warm weather. 

In the last week in June the sleepy little village suddenly 
wakes to new life. The gates are closed, and for sixty days 
no man, woman, or child can enter or leave the place without 
a ticket. In one day the village is transformed into a city 
managed by a strong municipal government. The water- 
mains are filled, gas and electric lights start up at night, the 
policeman appears on the streets, the street-sweeper is on 
duty, and all the sanitary departments of a large city are 
put in operation. All labor on buildings, houses, and in 
the streets ceases. The mason, the bricklayer, the carpenter 
and painter absolutely disappear, and with them all ob- 
structions, noise, and nuisance of every kind. Even piano 
practice is assigned to certain limits, where the piano 
student can practice in a little house by herself, undisturbed 
and undisturbing. No beggars, tramps, hucksters, hack- 
men, or hotel runners are permitted inside the gates. 
Even the newsboy crying his one paper becomes quiet 
after breakfast. No liquor can be sold anywhere, no pro- 
fanity is permitted in the streets, and no one is allowed to 
litter the streets or in any manner interfere with the public 
peace and comfort. The streets are swept, watered, and 
kept in perfect order, and all the collections of waste are 
removed early in the morning, quickly and in silence. 

Nor does the government stop with its mere civic duties. 
It provides schools, classes, professors, and teachers of 
every kind, opens gymnasiums and kindergartens—in short, 
provides an instructor for any one asking to betaught. A 
part of this instruction is given free, and for the remainder 
a fee is charged. It does more, for it provides every day, 
from early morning till ten at night, lectures, readings, 
concerts, entertainments, and amusements, some of them 
being upon a gigantic scale, and all wholly free to every 
resident within its wooden walls. It provides and cares 
for lawns, gardens, walks, and pleasure-grounds for chil- 
dren, games for the boys, reading and club rooms for girls, 
and free singing lessons for all who choose to join its great 
choir. A portion of the city work is let out under contracts, 
yet, practically, the government owns or operates the entire 
plant, streets, lights, police, water, fire department, schools, 
amusements, everything except the stores, the paper, and 
the hotel and houses. The one aim is the public good, its 
peace, safety, comfort, instruction, and amusement; and 
all is provided at the very lowest possible cost. To pay 
for it all every visitor who enters the gate pays so much a 
day for every day he or she may dwell within its borders, 
and every boarding-house keeper, storekeeper, and other 
person doing business in the city pays a fixed percentage 
of his receipts to the government. 

Every Saturday night the gates are closed, and no one 
can enter or leave the town till Monday morning. The 
Sabbath thus becomes an ideal day of rest, with no news- 
papers, mail, or telegraph. Even the steamboats creep by 
in silence along the other shore of the lake. 

We have in this town a government absolutely divorced 
from politics, a government honestly and admirably admin- 
istered at the least cost consistent with efficiency. As a 
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result, the town is crowded often beyond its comfortable 
lodging capacity, particularly on Sundays. It is the ideal 
home of the young girl and young woman. She can go 
there alone and find instruction, amusement, safety, peace, 
and a degree of liberty and comfort not to be found in any 
other city in the world. She will find a town where doors 
are seldom or never closed, where arrests are unknown, 
the sneak-thief quite forgotten. All who go there find a 
social life that is exceedingly gracious and attractive. 
Living is as low as can be desired, and, considered with the 
attractions thrown in so freely, is lower than in any other 
place in the country. The population changes from week 
to week, yet it is essentially the same all the time—very 
democratic and thoroughly American. For the student, 
anxious to learn, it is an ideal city; for the mother of a 
family a perfect heaven for her babies. It is true there 
are people so constituted that they prefer noisy streets, 
screaming hucksters, the Sunday paper, and the saloon. 
This City of Pleasure might possibly bore them. They 
never go there—for which, no doubt, the inhabitants thereof 
are thankful. 

The government of this city points two morals—you 
can run acity without politics, and an honest government 
can give more for the taxpayers’ money than any political 
government in the world. The student of civic problems 
might find it worth while next summer to inspect this city 
by the lake. Its musical Indian name can be found in 


every guide-book. 


Government Indian Schools 
By A. P. Dean - 


The recent appropriation bill for the Indian service 
designates $2,056,695, or nearly one-quarter of the whole 
sum, for the support of schools. The origin of these 
schools dates back variously, according to locality. Those 
among the Sioux are due to the ratification of the school 
treaty in 1868. 

There are several kinds of schools—day-schools and 
boarding-schools, reservation and non-reservation schools, 
bonded industrial schools, and contract schools. At the 
day-school the pupils attend only between certain hours, 
generally from nine to four. Absentees are brought in by 
Indian policemen, and while at the school pupils learn 
something of household and industrial duties. Day-schools 
at a distance from the Agency (which is the headquarters 
for rations, supplies, mail, news, salaries, and white society) 
are called camp-schools, because the Indians around them 
live in log huts with /eepees (this Indian word meaning 
properly a circular tent), and move all their belongings 
whenever they wish to go any distance away. These camp- 
schools are usually supplied with a principal teacher and 
an assistant teacher. The management of the school-room 
is the work of the former, while the latter—who is often 
his wife—attends to the personal neatness of the pupils. 
On reaching the school-house, girls are required to wash 
their faces, comb their hair, and put on clean aprons, which 
they themselves make at the school-house under the direc- 
tion of the assistant teacher. Facilities for washing and 
ironing these aprons are also provided. There is also, in 
many cases, a small garden cared for by the boys; and a 
simple luncheon prepared by the girls, under the direction 
of the assistant teacher, is furnished daily to all the pupils. 
A camp-school has one large building, including a school- 
room and a house for the teacher. The Indians get into 
the way of expecting a good many favors from the camp 
teachers, and every tyro grants some—until he finds his 
leisure and his larder seriously depleted thereby, and sees 
the barbed-wire fence around his house surrounded by a 
crowd of clamorous squaws, who, having used up their 
Agency rations, or, more likely, allowed them to spoil 
through lack of proper care, are anxious to provide for the 
hungry pappooses in the teepee. There are in all one 
hundred and two Government day-schools, more than half 
of them being among the Sioux in the Northwest. 

Contract schools are religious schools under contract 
with the Government for the education of Indian pupils, 
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and receiving a portion or all of their support in return for 
this service. At present there are about fifty such schools. 
It must, however, be remembered that the day-schools are 
much smaller than the other kinds, so that, although twice 
as numerous as the contract schools, they represent an 
enrollment little more than one-half as large. 

The training-schools have special facilities for teaching 
various trades and household management. There are twenty 
now in operation, with an average attendance of almost 
four-fifths of their total capacity. To carry on such schools 
requires, on an average, about one employee for every 
seven or eight’ pupils, as the success of the work depends 
largely upon individual instruction. Indeed, the experi- 
ence of those working in such schools goes to prove that 
if a still larger number of employees could be afforded, re- 
sults would be more highly satisfactory. The largest of 
these industrial schools is the well-known one at Carlisle, 
Pa., where the “outing ” system, which sends pupils out 
as temporary help in families near by, is practiced with 
helpful results. All the non-reservation industrial schools 
are bonded. The name “bonded school” means one 
whose superintendent has given bonds for the honorable 
use of all moneys intrusted to his care. At all non- 
reservation boarding-schools the superintendent is allowed 
a certain sum per capita, at present one hundred and sixty- 
seven dollars a year for most schools, from which money 
all current expenses of the school must be met. This oc- 
casionally embarrasses the bonded superintendent, as in any 
case of sudden diminution in the number of pupils some 
outlay or other must be cut down, or the excess of expense 
over income is liable to be deducted from the face value of 
his bond. But the superintendent of a non-reservation 
school has an advantage in being accountable only to the 
Indian Commissioner, while on the reservation everything 
must be done under the authority of the Agent. 

The reservation boarding-schools are the most numerous 
class, there being a total of 7,558 in operation at the present 
time. This form of school has an advantage over any of 
the others, in that it keeps the pupils somewhat in touch 
with home life, while yet the home is far enough removed 
to minimize the hindering and retarding effect of its in- 
fluence. Many of the pupils can go home on Friday night 
and return Monday morning. This makes the parents 
more willing to allow their children to go away to school, 
thereby overcoming one great obstacle to Indian education. 
But those pupils who can be got farther away from the 
camp life are the ones who will become the most civilized 
in the end. 

For convenience, the report of the Indian Bureau divides 
Government schools into three classes : boarding-schools (in- 
cluding training-schools), day-schools, and contract schools. 
About one-half of the Indians of school age are enrolled in 
some kind of school. (All of them should be, according 
to their treaty obligations.) More than half of these are 
enrolled in either training or boarding schools, the remain- 
der being divided between the contract and the day schools 
in the proportion of nearly two pupils in a contract school to 
one in a day-school. A very few are in mission or public 
schools. The proportion of pupils enrolled in training and 
boarding schools has steadily though slowly increased. In 
the contract schools the proportion has increased until 
within two years, and since has decreased to a marked 
degree. 

In these three kinds of schools the average attendance 
of the boarding and contract schools comes far closer to 
the number enrolled than does that of the day-schools, 
this being accounted for by the fact that it is not easy to 
dissociate children from the affairs and interests of the 
teepee or hut if they return to it every night, and these 
interests are apt to prove on occasion stronger than any 
interest that even the best of teachers can awaken in the 
work of the school-room. The average attendance in all 
classes of schools is about seventy per cent. of the enroll- 
ment. ° 

To sum up, the training-schools are twenty in number ; 
the contract schools are two and one-half times as many 





1This year, however, the number is being reduced, the average now being 
probably one employee to every twelve or fifteen pupils. 
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as the training-schools ; the day-schools are twice as numer- 
ous as the contract schools, while the reservation boarding- 
schools represent seventy-five times the number of day- 
schools. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the Indian school ser- 
vice is to secure regular attendance. The different classes 
of schools have hitherto drawn from practically the same 
territory, and so there has arisen great rivalry in obtaining 
pupils. This leads the Indians to feel and act as if they 
were the benefactors rather than the beneficiaries of the 
transaction. Even children of five and six years have been 
known to threaten, upon receiving a slight punishment, to 
“ never, never come back to this school.” Since the indus- 
trial boarding-schools are run upon the basis of a per capita 
sum for the pupils in actual attendance, the desirability of 
a full attendance is very obvious. 

Another difficulty is the perpetual rivalry among em- 
ployees for place and promotion. The Indian Bureau has 
constantly sought to avoid undue political influence, and 
has lately placed physicians, teachers, matrons, and even 
superintendents under civil service rules. But petty jeal- 
ousies, favoritisms, and animosities are hard to eradicate 
in a work where persons of widely different tastes, temper- 
aments, and upbringing are so closely confined to each 
other’s society as is the case in most Indian schools. 
There are restrictions designed to secure protection and 
permanency to civil service employees. But the many 
undesirable features of the work cannot be obviated by 
any printed rules, however scrupulously obeyed, and the 
consequence is that few of those capable of passing the 
examinations apply for the service, few of those who enter 
upon the work remain in it for any length of time, and few 
who have entered and remained feel at all satisfied with 
the results of their own work. That the civil service regis- 
ter of eligibles is low is shown by the fact that last year 
two day-schools were closed for lack of teachers. Some 
of the other day-schools require the services of assistant 
teachers only, until the school has reached an enrollment 
of thirty pupils ; and the salary paid is only thirty dollars a 
month, which would hardly justify one in going from any 
distance. 

Certain standing differences of opinion exist among 
Indian workers the country over. The first of these is 
that between reservation and non-reservation employees. 
For, while most Indian schools are on the reservations, a 
few, generally either bonded or contract schools, are out- 
side, some just over the line, some at a greater distance. A 
sum of money, known as the transportation fund, provides 
for carrying these pupils to and from the schools, and those 
conducting them strongly believe that greater good can be 
done the young Indians by separating them entirely from 
their home surroundings. On the other hand, those working 
in the field claim that, unless the standard of the home as a 
whole is raised, the individual cannot be permanently bene- 
fited. On this point it may be remarked that pupils in the 
non-reservation schools are at first inclined to run away back 
to the reservation, and at last equally anxious to settle any- 
where but among the camp Indians, where they fear they 
will lose their habits of civilization. This controversy will 
probably settle itself amicably as soon as the industrial 
boarding-schools have been in existence long enough to 
have and maintain a higher grade of school work than do 
the others. 

Another discussion is the one between the Government 
officials and the missionaries as to the merits and efficiency 
of their respective schools. Each has some advantages. 
Mission schools are apt to be sadly hampered by lack of 
funds, so that they have to depend for efficient and loyal 
service upon a spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion, which, 
alas! is far too rarely found in any school. Respectability 
of character is, however, a sine gua non for civil service 
employees. The Government schools, too, being under 
the control of one executive head, are much better sys- 
tematized than are the mission schools of the various 
denominations, which, sad to say, are perpetually at vari- 
ance among themselves. 

Another erroneous impression that often goes abroad is 
that Government school discipline is extremely severe. 
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The fact is that the most recent rules for Indian employees 
forbid all corporal punishment, as well as abusive language, 
and even ridigule. It is possible that sligt t punishments 
have been made in violation of this rule, but no employee 
has a sufficiently strong tenure of office to dare to break 
or defy it often and openly. And secrecy in regard to the 
doings of any one employee is practically impossible in the 
necessarily close relations of the occupants of a single 
school building. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, while Indian educa- 
tion is but a small share of the great educational life of 
our land, it is a complete system in itself, and possesses a 
unique and peculiar interest, which would be more exten- 
sive were the general facts of the system more widely 


known. 
The Backlog 
By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


Gnarled and knotted and richly mossed, a giant stark in 
a velvet pall, 

Cloven of steel to his purple heart, cloven of steel to a 
crashing fall, 

Prone he lieth. In curling smoke, dryads are sighing his 
vanished name. 

Behold, his bier is the chimney-place ! 


For censer-priests 
he hath singing flame. 


The sere world rocks in a lusty wind; each eave-drip 
bristles a diamond spear. 

From the hollow sky there rings a cry, the wildest note of 
the passing year. 

Honk! Honk-k! E-hon-nk ! !—as wild fowl sweep through 
the rainy wrack upon weary wing, 

Turn, turn thee back to the hearth’s warm light, and list 
what the censer-priests may sing ! 


“Oh! the summer won, and the autumn held, and the 
winter strengthened,” the flame-notes ring, 

“ Till they made him bravest in good green wood, and the 
birds of the air all owned him king. 

It is given a king to be nobly wise—with potent magic he 
subtly wrought 

Till his sap was vital with golden heat, and his heart the 
strength of the frost had caught. 


“ A king he stood, a king he fell, doubly a king he lieth low. 

We waste his strength, and his true heart thrills as the 
dusk is filled with its leaping glow. 

A royal reckoning thus he makes with sun and summer 
and hardy frost, 

Whose lesson runs, In tree, in life, the warmth of loving 
can ne’er be lost.” 


% 
A Need and an Opportunity 


We received a letter not long ago from a young girl who 
wanted to know if there was a school in New York where 
free kindergarten training could be obtained. This letter 
has been followed by several others asking the same ques- 
tion. In each case there is money enough to pay the 
living expenses, but not the tuition. There is not a free 
training-class, fortunately. 

The standard of education for kindergartners has risen 
greatly in the last few years. There was a time when a 
girl with a common-school education could obtain admis- 
sion to a kindergarten training-class. This is not possible 
now in the standard schools. The catalogue of every 
kindergarten training-school to-day demands at least the 
standards of the entrance classes of the best colleges in 
the natural sciences, English, and drawing; added to that 
they demand what the college does not—a voice that is 
pleasant in tone both for conversation and singing, and a 
practical knowledge of music. Students will be rejected 
whose manners are not agreeable or whose personality 
does not evince the possibility of improvement under train- 
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iing. The day is not far distant when the heads of the 
ikindergarten training-schools will reserve the right to dis- 
miss a student who does not promise to make a good 
‘kindergartner. 

The pity is that so many girls who possess the necessary 
qualities cannot take the training because of lack of 
means. Every standard training-class should have a num- 
ber of scholarships open to applicants who prove on exam- 
ination to have the necessary qualification and education. 
‘This is one of the opportunities that is open to kinder- 
garten associations—that of providing for the education 
of those whose services they need. The association could 
loan the money, the receiver giving one year’s services 
in return. The best gift in the bestowal of the rich is 
the opportunity for education. The rich man or woman 
who shall make it possible for a girl with a love of children 
to receive the education which adds the wings of knowledge 
to her love will have served his generation well, and left a 
monument measured only when the influence of life can 
‘be said to have ceased. Has any man yet measured 


eternity ? 
% 
What to Wear and What to Take 


For European Tourists 
By Caroline H. Stanley 


The question, “ What shall I wear and what shall I 
take?” is one of deep interest to every feminine mind 
contemplating a trip abroad, and will be while woman is 
woman. 

The best way to answer the question is by taking a 
‘common-sense view of the situation. In Europe the Ameri- 
can checks are unknown, and you who are accustomed to 
‘checking your baggage at Chicago or St. Louis, with the 
full assurance of receiving it at New York upon the pres- 
entation. of your all-powerful little piece of metal, must, on 
the other side, see personally to the transportation of your 
“boxes ” from place to place. In many parts of the Con- 
tinent every pound of baggage not coming under the head 
of hand-baggage (as would your valise, which could be 
taken into the car with you) must be weighed and paid for 
accordingly, and that in a foreign tongye, which is in itself 
no small item. In addition to the expense and annoyance 
is the waste of time, which you will duly appreciate when 
you see the independent sharer of your compartment 
beckon to a porter, point to his portmanteau and hand- 
bag, give the name of his hotel, and hie himself away, 
while you are running up and down the platform looking 
for the van that carried your trunk, hunting for the man 
who weighs the baggage, and wondering when you will 
ever wear all those dresses, anyway ! 

With these points in mind you-will be prepared.for my 
advice: By all means take a valise instead of a trunk. 
Very likely you will need a trunk to come home with, 
unless you are more resolute and self-denying than most 
people ; but you can buy it at the end of your journeyings, 
and it will then be very little trouble to you. 

But the least dressy person and the best packer would 
have difficulty in stowing away both the traveling outfit 
and the steamer outfit in the limits of one valise, so for 
the voyage you should have a steamer trunk. These 
trunks are of several sizes, and they are inexpensive, cost- 
ing from $2.30 or $3 up, and everybody uses them; steamer 
trunks only are allowed in the stateroom. The name should 
be painted plainly on both ends of the trunk. 

Now for the things that go into thé trunk. There is a 
good deal of nonsense written on the subject of steamer 
dresses, the advice being almost uniformly, ‘Wear some 
old thing that you will never want to look at again.” I 
have never seen why. A half-worn dress is more comfort- 
able than a new one, and will require less thought. The 
first essential of a steamer dress is, it should be easy to 
put on. A waist that has two or three sets of hooks or 
blind buttons is an abomination on shipboard. 

You will want heavy winter wraps, and plenty of them. 
A nice-ulster is about the most convenient garment. A 
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fur-lined circular is excellent. Put in the pocket of your 
cloak, ready for use, a pair of warm gloves or mittens, 
and have rubbers where you can get at them easily. 

A steamer cap is almost a necessity, as one cannot lie 
down in a bonnet or a hat, and lying down is the order of 
the day. The cap has a visor which protects the face and 
eyes, and is inexpensive and pretty. And while you are 
getting it, get one that is becoming. There will be days 
when you will not care much—and then there will be days 
when you will. Take two veils, a heavy one for cold 
weather and a gauze one to protect you from the wind. 
Put in several extra hat-pins—they are easy to carry, abso- 
lutely essential to your comfort, and quite hard to get in 
mid-ocean. 

As to underclothing, I think this is a good rule: Take 
such flannels, skirts, etc., as you wear in the coldest win- 
ter weather at home. You may not need them the first 
day, but you certainly will before the voyage is over. Many 
persons take old underclothing that can be thrown over- 
board at the end of the voyage. 

You will, of course, need a steamer rug—which is not a 
rug at all, but a blanket. This may be just as handsome 
as your pocketbook will allow. It is well to have the rug 
marked in some way. It is often the case that there are 
several alike, and as they are hung on the rails and racks 
at night to dry, there is danger of their getting exchanged. 

Steamer pillows are a great convenience, and make a 
nice little gift to one going abroad. 

It is not necessary to take your own steamer chair. You 
can rent one on the boat for fifty cents, which will be as 
comfortable as the one you would buy, and you have no 
trouble about storing it. You will find this to be a con- 
venience : Get some bright-colored ribbon and tie a knot 
of it on each chair belonging to your party, thus marking 
them all alike. 

Everybody advises a flannel wrapper asa necessary part 
of a steamer outfit. Personal habit determines in great 
measure what is necessary for such a trip. 

This holds true in regard to remedies. 

In packing your trunk arrange things so that you can 
get at them easily, and as soon as you are well out of the 
harbor get things ready in your room for the voyage; by 
the next morning you my be laid by for repairs. When 
you are nearing port on the other side, you can pack your 
steamer dress, rugs, pillows, ulster, and all the parapher- 
nalia of the voyage in your trunk, and leave it, or have it 
forwarded to your point of sailing on your return. 

Now for the valise, which is to be your sole depend- 
ence, except your hand-bag, after you leave the steamer. 

Two dresses will be an abundance, and none too many. 
The real traveling dress that is to have the hard usage 
should be something of serviceable color and texture that 
rain will not injure, and that you will not feel too particular 
about. A dress in which you could not climb the omni- 
buses would spoil London for you. The second one, which 
may be a lighter wool, a black silk, or a China silk, may be 
kept for church, for galleries, and for fable d'héte. It is 
well to have something that will not crush, and it should 
be made in a style adapted to easy packing. 

A change of underclothing besides the suit you have on 
will be all you will need. Washing is so expeditiously and 
cheaply done that there is no object in carrying a large 
supply of underwear. You can send it out in the morning 
at any hotel and have it back by night or by the next day. 

You will, of course, need two pairs of shoes—and slip- 
pers, if you use them at home; and by all means use the 
shoes enough before starting to have them perfectly easy. 
So much of your comfort will depend upon your feet that 
you cannot afford to take this time to wear brand-new 
shoes. 

In England and Scotland you will need heavy clothing 
and jackets, and an umbrella is a necessary nuisance even 
on the Continent. 

It is impossible to travel long without accumulating 
things. I commend to you our plan for disposing of 
superfluous articles. Just before leaving London for the 
Continent we bought a trunk, packed in it our heavy under- 
wear, our English and Scotch guide-books, our London 
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purchases, and everything from our valises that we could 
get along without—we had found out by this time what was 
and what was not essential to comfort—and then got our 
landlady to have it stored for us until our return. This cost 
only a few shillings and was very satisfactory. To provide 
for the overflow from your valise you will find it a conven- 
ience to have a square of dark or black padding or drilling 
to use as a cover for a shawl-strap package. It can be 
pinned around it, making it both secure and neat, and it is 
wonderful what an amount can be carried in a shawl-strap, 

One of the greatest possible conveniences for such a trip 
is a small chamois bag in which to carry your valuables. 

You must leave room in your valise for your Baedekers. 
If there are four of you, you can divide the burden; but, 
whatever you stint yourselves in, let it not be in guide- 
books ; and let your guide-books be—Baedeker’s. 


KS) 
Public Baths 


The subject of public baths maintained at municipal 
expense is one that commands public attention. That we 
are so slow in the United States to establish such baths in 
our large cities is the more surprising since they have proved 
such successes in many foreign cities. In Leeds, Hud- 
dersfield, and Bradford, England, the public baths and 
wash-houses have had a positive effect on the public health, 
actually reducing the number of applications for admittance 
to the hospitals. Nothing but public sentiment will estab- 
lish and maintain free bath-houses in any city. Every 
philanthropic effort to-day is a salve applied to a sore 
that cannot heal, if it is not directed toward educating the 
poor people toward demanding better homes. There can 
be no appreciable development among the mass of the 
tenement-house population until houses are built for them 
that make light and cleanliness possible. People cannot 
develop morally or physically who are compelled to live 
under unwholesome conditions—conditions that would 
not be tolerated for a valuable horse or dog. How are 
people to be clean when the water-supply is s inted, and 
only to be obtained from a faucet in a dark hall. which gives 
a stream about the size of a pipe-stem? Thousands of 
tenements in large cities have only such a water-supply, 
while thousands of others have no supply on the floors, 
the water and drain being on the stairs midway between 
two floors, thus compelling every drop of water used 
to be carried up and down from the homes to the drain. 
How can people bathe in dark bedrooms, with a clear 
floor-space that will not permit an adult to move freely? 
Public sentiment will yet reach the point where every 
owner of tenement-house property will be compelled to put 
in his cellars some form of bathing facilities for the use of 
his tenants. The water for these will be delivered free by 
the city. Until this state of civilization is reached we must 
have public bath-houses to which the people living under 
tenement house conditions can go. 

Recently public comment has been made on the reluc- 
tance of women to use the public bath-houses established 
by philanthropists, and the deduction has been drawn that 
women are not of as cleanly habit as men. This is unjust. 
The tenement-house wife and mother does not know lei- 
sure. She is cook, nurse, laundress, and seamstress, or 
wage-earner because she cannot perform the duties of her 
posi ion as a day-worker’s wife and must earn money to 
compensate for her ignorance. ‘This woman cannot walk 
the blocks between her home and the baths carrying one 
' baby and followed by one or two more, and take a bath— 
she rarely has the physical strength. Who will care for 
her babies while she is taking her bath, or giving one to 
one of the children? After the bath is the journey home. 
The bath to day represents an outlay of five ceats per head 
at least, at some baths ten. An item of five cents becomes 
important when compared with the average income per 
day of a day-worker in a city like New York. The 
mechanic’s family must be trained to appreciate the bath- 
ing facilities offered outside the home. The idea of dirt, 
rags, and bath-house and chari y are interchangeable in 
the minds of the vast majority of people; unfortunately, 
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even intelligent people have this misconception. Until 
there is a change in the tone of discussion; until cleanli- 
ness becomes second nature, until its relation to manners 
and morals is understood by the mass of the people, the 
public bath-houses will continue to be classed with the 
cheap lodging-houses and tramps. 

The relation between health and cleanliness must be 
established firmly enough in the mind of the public to have 
cleanliness, both individual and public, presented from the 
health side. 

When health is the common desire of all men, irrespec- 
tive of social condition, the public bath will lose the stigma 
now attached to it in many minds. 

The day is coming when in connection with every public 
bath will be free and paid day-nurseries, where the mother 
can leave the children who cannot be left at home even 
while she is taking her bath. . 

When people learn by experience that cleanliness of 
body insures less discomfort from heat or cold, when 
cleanliness becomes a habit of the mass of the people, 
public baths adapted to the needs of every class will be 
established, and become so much a part of our civil'zation 
that they will cease to be a subject of newspaper discus- 
sion. To hasten the day, let us speak of heaith as the: 
natural condition of man, and cease to discuss cleanliness. 
in the light of charity. The very people who are now 
standing with faces turned upward are antagonized because 
of the association of certain words ; that is the limitation 
of ignorance. These are the people who would most 
quickly respond to the conditions that mark the highést 
civilization. Certainly, associating public baths with 
charity is not the way to make them respond to the oppor- 
tunities offered. We must first establish in their minds 
the idea that health is the normal condition of man, and: 
that cleanliness is the first step toward this condition. 
When this thought is firm!y rooted in the minds of a self- 
governing people, they will demand such regulations, pub- 
lic and private, as will insure cleanliness. 


%*% 


How to Raise Mosquitoes 
By Mary Mann Miller 


I know a family who once raised their own mosquitoes. 
You don’t see why in the world they wanted to raise them ? 
Neither do I; and, to tell the truth, they didn’t want to, and. 
didn’t know they were doing it, until they found it out by 
accident. You see, they live in New Jersey, and you know, 
I am sure, that New Jersey is noted for its mosquitoes. 
So you may be sure they had the windows and doors fitted 
with wire screens to keep them out. Still, there were such 
numbers of mosquitoes in the house that no one could 
sleep. Every morning they went about killing them; but 
every night the children waked up crying, and everybody 
had to go to bed with a rag soaked in pennyroyal on his 
pillow. 

Just about this time there began to come through the 
faucet from the tank in the attic the queerest-looking 
things! There were two kinds, neither of them as much 
as a quarter of an inch long. They jerked and wriggled 
about as thick as could be in the glass of water some one 
had caught them in, and everybody wondered what they 
were. At last some one said he believed they were baby 
mosquitoes. And, sure enough, they were! 

And how do you suppose that family felt to think they 
had been raising their own mosquitoes! Well, you may 
believe they had the tank cleaned out pretty quickly, and 
that they tied a piece of mosquito-netting over the rain- 
water pipe that led from the roof. What good did that do? 
Why it kept out Mrs. Mosquito, to be sure, when she 
wanted to come in and lay her eggs. 

You see, she likes a nice quiet bit of water for them, and 
the tank was a lovely place. She had flown in and laid the 
eggs—from two hundred and fifty to three hundred and 
fifty—on the top of the water, gluing them together so they 
would float. Then she flew away and left them, for she 
knew they could take care of themselves when they were 
hatched. It is fortunate they could, isn’t it?) Three hun- 
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dred and fifty babies to take care of would be a large piece 
of work for one small mosquito. 

In a few days they hatched, and then each little mosquito 
pushed open the door at the bottom of his egg and dropped 
into the water. Zhe water! You thought mosquitoes flew 
about in the air, didn’t you? Ah! but it hadn’t any wings 
yet—it was only a little wriggling thing with its nose in the 
end of its tail! At least that is where its breathing-tube 
was. It is called a larva, which is, you remember, the 
name given to the white grub the fly’s egg hatches into. 
It swam about head downward in the water, eating little 
things that you and I couldn’t see at all, and rising to the 
surface very o ten for air. In a few days it changed to the 
pupa stage, though it didn’t go to sleep as the fly pupa 
does, but jerked itself about in the water in a curious way, 
and never ate anything at all. It seems to be almost all 
head with very little tail, and its breathing-tubes are now 
in the top of its head. It isn’t really the head, but head 
and wings and legs all wrapped up together in a skin. In 
a few days there came the last change. The pupa rose to 
the surface of the water and split its skin open on the back. 
Then it carefully drew itself out, resting on the old skin, 
which floated like a boat. Its legs and wings were so wet, 
poor thing! that at first it couldn’t fly. Ifa breath of wind 
had stirred, it would have been drowned. It stood a few 
minutes on the old skin, lifting up first one foot and then 
another, and quivering its wings to dry them, until at last 
it flew away. 

You see how easy it is to raise mosquitoes if you want 
to. It is just as easy if you don’t want to. Very likely 
some of you are already raising them without meaning to. 
I advise you to hunt all over your place to see if you are. 
If you find a little pool of water—even as small as a post- 
hole or a hoof-mark will make—look in it very carefully for 
our tiny wriggling friends. 

If they are there, you had better fill the hole up at once 
with dirt; or, if it is too big, get a few drops of kerosene 
and put them on the top of the water. In a few minutes 
the oil will spread all over the surface, and in ten or fifteen 
minutes every one of those baby mosquitoes will be dead. 

Some wise men have been telling us lately that if all the 
swamps and every bit of water about our houses that is 
not running water should be either drained away or 
sprayed over with kerosene, the mosquitoes would soon 
disappear. I am sure we should all be very willing to have 
Mrs, Mosquito take her sharp bill somewhere else. It is 
only she that bites us, you know. Mr. Mosquito hasn’t 
the same kind of boring-machine in his mouth, so he can’t 
suck our blood. 

We should be glad if we could get rid of the troublesome 
creatures, shouldn’t we? Some of the wise men think they 
eat up things in the water that would make us sick if left 
there, and so do us a service; but there are others who 
don’t believe they do us any good at all, but instead bring 
diseases to us. So, as we don’t £vow that they are of any 
use to us, and we do know that it would be much pleasanter 
without them, I think we might try the kerosene. 


%*% 
The Little Marquis of Ville-Marie 


By Francis Sterne Palmer 


One afternoon in the summer of 1643 a ship from France, 
loaded with settlers and provisions, sailed up the River St. 
Lawrence and anchored opposite the little colony at Mon- 
treal, then called Ville-Marie de Montreal. In the first 
boat that put ashore came a black-haired, keen-eyed boy of 
fifteen, who stared curiously at the log fort and at the wild- 
looking hunters and trappers. He was pale and slender, 
and the colonists wondered that such a weakling had been 
sent to take part in their rough life. 

Paul de Chomedy, Sieur de Maisonneuve, was in com- 
mand at Ville-Marie, and to him the ship-captain explained 
the presence of the boy. ‘The day before we sailed,” 
said the captain, “he was brought to me by an old man, 
who said there were reasons why certain people wished to 
harm the lad; and, in fact, that they had already held him 
prisoner and ill-treated him, as could be seen by his sickly 
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looks. The old man feared that they would seize the boy 
again, so he begged me to bring him here secretly and 
leave him in charge of the Sieur de Maisonneuve. He is 
called Jean Rapin, and seems a shy lad. I know nothing 
more of him.” 

‘“* Well, he may stay, whoever he be. Young men and 
boys are welcome, though this one seems but ill fitted for 
the hard life of the colonies.” And so Jean Rapin began 
life in New France. 

He made few friends among the settlers and monks and 
soldiers at Ville-Marie, being shy and solitary, with an odd 
air of dignity. The colonists in joke called him “The 
Little Marquis,” making sport of his dignified airs. 

The long winter wore away and spring came, bringing 
the little Marquis other companions, A band of Algonquin 
Indians, busy with the spring fishing, made their camp on 
the island near the fort at Ville-Marie. The first in rank 
was Tessouat, who had a son about Jean’s age, and, in 
spite of the fact that one of the two boys was a savage, 
they were alike in many ways, being both grave and silent ; 
and so they became friends, talking together in a strange 
mixture of Indian and French. This Algonquin boy, 
Wattero, knew everything about the woods; he knew just 
where to find the shy hen grouse sitting on her nest of 
speckled eggs, or the teal duck that covered her greenish 
ones down among the reeds by the river. He showed the 
white boy the slender spotted fawns, and the little hares, 
so young that they were smaller than squirrels. 

In return for this wood lore, Jean would tell about 
France and its cities and grand lords. One day the two 
friends crept into an evergreen thicket, and lay there on 
the deep moss, while the French boy told stories of the old 
world that made Wattero wonder greatly. 

“And besides being dressed in fine cloth and silver 
lace,” said Jean, “the chiefs of my people have silver cups 
to drink from—like the one Father Duperon uses in church.” 

‘“‘ 1 have never been in the church,” interposed Wattero. 

“‘Come to vespers with me to-day, and I will show you 
the silver cup that is like those the French chiefs drink 
from. Father Vimont, Superior of the Missions, is here, 
and there will be a grand service.” 

Wattero went to vespers, and saw Father Vimont and the 
attendant Jesuit priests. Jean pointed out the silver chalice. 

“T would like to have it for a drinking-cup,” said Wattero. 

“This cup is very holy, like one of your grand medicine 
charms,” Jean explained, “and not to be used as a com- 
mon drinking-cup.”’ 

‘‘ Allthe better. My family are not like common people; 
my grandfather is a chief, my father is a chief, and some 
day—if I grow to be wise and am a brave warrior—I, too, 
will be a chief. My old grandfather is sick, and I wish I 
had the cup for him to drink from; if, as you say, it is a 
medicine charm, it might cure him.” . 

They separated, Wattero going back to the Indian camp; 
but he could not forget the glistening medicine cup. He 
had been brought up with the Indian notion that there is 
little harm in taking what one wants, and so, late that night, 
he crept like a ‘fox through the French settlement and 
made his way into the church. A tall candle was burning 
dimly, and near it he saw the glitter of the silver chalice. 
He glided up to the altar, and, stealthily putting out his 
hand, clutched the cup. The next moment it seemed to 
him as if all the spirits that guarded this great medicine 
charm had been aroused. He was seized from behind and 
thrown violently to the floor. The chalice was caught 
away from his profane hands. 

He struggled and fought, but in vain. Ten minutes 
later he was a prisoner in one of the monastery cells. 

But it was no spirit that had seized him. When Vimont, 
the stern Father Superior, came from Quebec, he had 
found Duperon, the priest in charge of Ville-Marie, guilty 
of some small negligence, and had ordered a night of vigil 
and prayer in the church; so Father Duperon had been 
present to see the attempted theft of the chalice. 


The next morning many of the colonists were assembled 
on a grassy slope that lay east of the fort and stretched 
down almost to the river’s edge. Vimont, gaunt and grim- 
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faced, robed in the black gown of the Jesuits, was there, 
among a host of monks of inferior rank ; Maisonneuve also 
—a stately figure, surrounded by his soldiers. One of the 
monks held Wattero, whose hands were tied. Father 
Vimont was to judge him for theft and desecration. 

Maisonneuve whispered to Vimont, “ Father, this boy is 
the son of Tessouat, an Algonquin chief of importance ; 
be careful what you do.” 

‘¢ Whoever he is, he shall smart for what he has done,” 
returned the monk. 

While they spoke, a dark, lithe figure had crept to the 
edge of the forest, and now crouched there, only a few 
yards away, watching the Frenchmen on the grassy slope. 
Tessouat, the chief, had missed Wattero—though his sleep- 
ing in the woods was nothing so very unusual—and had 
sent out to see what had become of him. 

“ Bring the culprit Before me,” said Vimont. 

When the straight, slender Indian lad was led forward, the 
priest, eying him sternly, spoke in the Algonquin language. 

“ Boy, you tried to steal one of the cups of the Holy 
Communion ; there could be no worse crime. If you were 
white, you should suffer death, but your ignorance inclines 
me to mercy; you shall have twenty strokes of the whip 
across the shoulder.” 

He had no sooner ceased than the Indian, who had lain 
in the bushes intently listening, moved away stealthily for 
a short distance, then rose and darted off, running like a 
deer towards the Algonquin camp. 

Wattero was silent for a moment. When he raised his 
head and looked his judge in the face, his eyes were as 
stern as the priest’s own. ‘‘ No cup is too good fora 
chief of the Algonquins,” he said; “and if I feel your 
whip, you shall feel the arrows of my father’s warriors. It 
will take much blood to heal the whip-wounds on the back 
of a chief’s son.” 

Maisonneuve spoke aside to Vimont: “I fear that was 
not wise mercy ; to these proud savages a whipping is dis- 
grace worse than any death. The camp of Tessouat is 
close by, and in it are enough warriors to destroy our 
whole settlement.” 

As the soldier finished speaking, Jean Rapin stepped 
forward. ‘ Father Vimont, [ had told Wattero about the 
holy chalice, and he, thinking it must be a great medicine 
charm, wanted it for his old grandfather, who is sick. 
Rather than have him—who is guilty of no wrong accord- 
ing to the ways of his people—suffer this punishment, I 
will stand in his place and take the strokes. It matters 
less to me than to one who is an Indian and a chief’s son.” 

Vimont thought a moment. He saw that a prudent way 
of upholding the Church’s dignity was to let this nameless 
French boy be substitute for the young savage. 

“It shall be as you wish,” he said to Jean. Then, 
turning to Wattero, ‘“‘ This white boy takes the punishment, 
but remember it is punishment for your evil-doing. Brother 
Richaud, see you do not spare to strike lustily, for this is 
no light matter.” 

The thongs which tied Wattero’s hands had hardly been 

cut when there emerged from the forest a long line of 
Algonquin warriors, each holding a drawn bow. Silently 
and grimly they filed into the open space and surrounded 
the French. The monks trembled, and even Vimont’s 
frowning face grew pale. Maisonneuve’s sword flashed 
from its scabbard, and the soldiers raised their heavy 
muskets ; but they were outnumbered four to one. The 
Indians seemed only awaiting a signal from Wattero to let 
their arrows fly. 
. “Stop them, Wattero!” cried Jean; “tell them you are 
in no danger!” Wattero came forward and spoke to the 
Savages; then he turned and whispered to Jean, “I have 
only to speak and an arrow shall pierce every Frenchman 
here; say to me that you will not be struck with that whip, 
and these men shall die, and you shall go with me and be 
my brother.” 

‘* Wattero, it is nothing,” said Jean; “the blows will be 
no dishonor to me—when they come in this way, to save a 
friend. Think no more of it, and tell your father’s war- 
riors that there is no trouble.” 

The Algonquins, now that they saw that their chief’s son 
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was not to be insulted, dropped the ends of their long 
bows to the ground, and looked on with apparent indiffer- 
ence. 

Antoine Richaud, lay brother at the monastery, held the 
whip, and one of the soldiers, Noél Meron, a big fellow 
with a black beard, whispered to him, *‘ Antoine, strike 
not so very lustily; the little Marquis is my friend, and I 
will not have him too ill-treated; do you hear?” 

“]’ll do the Father’s bidding,” said Antoine, scowling at 
Jean, for he was one of those who had taken offense at the 
reserved ways of the little Marquis. He began pulling 
back the loose sleeves of his gown, as if he meant to strike 
his hardest; and he was still busy in this way when a gun- 
shot sounded from out on the river. Those on the grassy 
slope looked and saw that a canoe had just rounded a point 
on the island and was coming towards the landing-place. 
Besides the Indian paddlers, there was a Frenchman in 
the boat, and it was he who had fired his musket as a 
salute. “I know him!” exclaimed Maisonneuve; “it is 
Pierre de Bruson, the ship-captain, who was to come from 
France with settlers for Quebec.” 

He went to the shore to meet De Bruson, and, after their 
greetings, the two walked up the slope to where Vimont 
stood. Jean’s shoulders were bared, but Antoine Richaud 
had paused to look at the newcomer. Maisonneuve and 
the ship-captain and the monk talked together. Finally 
Maisonneuve spoke aloud to the soldiers : 

“An offense has been committed against the Church, 
and Father Vimont says some one must suffer. Jean gave 
himself in place of the Indian boy (and lucky for us, for 
else we might all be scalped by this time), but Jean is a 
slight, weak lad, and there are many stalwart fellows here ; 
so long as the strokes must be given, will no one volunteer 
to take them ?” 

“That will I, and gladly—if that will satisfy the priest,” 
said big Noél Meron. “Come on, Antoine Richaud; if 
you do not lay the strokes on hard enough I will duck 
you in the river, and if you lay them on too hard I will 
duck you also, so make up your mind to a ducking, any- 
way.” 

A moment later Antoine swung the whip and brought it 
down with all his force on Noél’s brawny shoulder. “ Strike 
harder, man!” cried Noél, yet making a grimace at the 
pain; “ have lay brothers no muscle ?” 

‘** That will do,” said Maisonneuve to Antoine. ‘ Are 
you satisfied, Father Vimont? By St. Denis! if the dig- 
nity of the Church requires that more strokes be given, 
one of her own especial children shall take them; my sol- 
diers shall have no more of them, though they take them 
ever so gayly. And now,” he went on, speaking so that 
all could hear, “and now you must know that Pierre de 
Bruson brings word that he you have called the little Mar- 
quis is a Marquis in sober truth, and heir to one of the 
fairest holdings in all fair France. The wrong that was 
done him has been righted, and now he is summoned to 
France to inherit his own.” 

Jean was a little paler than was even his wont. “Old 
Jules, who took care of me, always said that things would 
come right in time,” he said. Then he turned to Wattero: 
‘*T would ask you to go back to France with me if I did 
not know you like it best here, where there are grouse and 
deer, and Iroquois to fight, and where you will some day 
be a warrior and chief—so I will not ask you. But you, 
big Noél Meron, I do ask you; come with me, and you 
shall be seneschal of a castle where I can remember being 
when a little boy, which overlooks sunny vineyards in 
Burgundy.” 

“That will I, and gladly, little Marquis,” said Noél 
Meron, in the very words he had used when offering to take 
the strokes of the whip; “for I am tired of this snowy 
land of New France. Antoine Richaud, I think to let you 
go free of the ducking I promised; to give it, mayhap, 
were unbecoming the dignity of a seneschal. But there is 
one thing you shall do if you would keep a dry skin—that 
is. give three lusty cheers for my master, the little Mar- 
quis of Ville Marie, and of fair lands in far-off Burgundy.” 

And Antoine did not hesitate, for he knew that Noél 
Meron was a man of his word. 
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For the Little People 


The Grumpity Man 


Hloighty, toighty, grumpity man ! 
Finding fault since your life began! 
Pity we haven’t a comet or two 
To carry off passengers such as you! 
—St. Nicholas. 


& 
Another Discovery 
By Isabella G. Oakley 


Susie Wood was spending the summer at the 
seashore. The whole family were out walk- 
ing one day—her mother, aunts, and cousins. 
They found the most delightful stiles leading 
from field to field. One was a regular turn- 
stile that lets you through, if you are not too 
stout, by putting you into a sort of wooden 
pen and then turning you out on the opposite 
side. The others were narrow slits between 
tall stone pillars, so narrow that it was easy to 
miss them, but very good to keep out cows and 
let people through, who again need to be rather 
thin. Susie’s father preferred to jump the 
wall. As walking parties are apt to do, they 
were looking for strawberries or green apples, 
or almost anything good to eat. The mead- 
ows were al] waving with tall grasses in flower, 
for Susie’s family went away in June, and were 
ahead of the mower. There were sweet ferns 
and the tallest buttercups, crowds of wild roses, 
and lovely hardhack. 

Susie was flying along in great spirits, cross- 
ing all their tracks, keeping a lookout for nests 
in the grass. All at once she fell on her knees 
and began exploring the grass. She ran with 
a handful of it to her mother, who waved her 
off, and cried, “‘ Throw down that grass, Susie! 
Don’t you see what is init? How disgusting!” 

“ But see the lovely froth that it’s all covered 
with—like soapsuds.” 

“Throw it down, I say! The boys must 
have been spitting in it—for mercy’s sake don’t 
bring it near me! I wish you wouldn’t pick 
up every disagreeable thing.” 

The aunties drew their pretty dresses out of 
the way; Susie felt very unpopular. Though 
she threw away the grass, she protested against 
her mother’s low views. “I'm sure the boys 
did not doit. I s’pose it’s snake-spit—I be- 
lieve it’s frog-spit Tom’s always talking about.” 
Then she picked strawberries. 

On their way home every one was obliged 
to notice the strange flakes of foam whicn were 
everywhere hanging on the slender stalks of 
the grass. It was as if a foaming race-horse 
had rushed by and blown the froth from his 
mouth. One of the pretty aunts suggested 
that Pegasus had flown over in the night. But 
all except Susie were satisfied to call it frog- 
spit and think no more about it. 

“ Tf frogs like to spit,” said some one, “ what 
is that to us—only keep out of their way!” 

Susie had very little faith in any of her 
brother’s information, and she hung thought- 
fully about the griss from day to day. Once, 
as she was playing with it, she chanced to strip 
off the blade which, you know, first curl. about 
the stem; and out of the foam there crawled 
slowly a rather large greenish bug. Then she 
noticed that whenever she pulled the blade off 
so that the foam-flake slid down, the same 
green bug became uncovered. 

“ Aba! perhaps it’s you that does it. Let’s 
trysome more.” Sure enough, the bug always 
appeared concealed in the foam, and Susan's 
mind was easily made up. She had no doubt 
the bug did it. If she had been a philosopher 
instead of an eager little girl, she would have 
thought it necessary to make a great many 
more experiments before settling on her con- 
clusions. But she had an easier way of deciding 
questions, and that was, of course, to wait for 
Uncle Jack ; he had never yet failed her. 

Saturday afternoon the boys found Susan 
bringing home lots of the despised grass ; they 
began toscold her. They told her it was rank 
poison and that they expected to see her soon 
swell up and drop dead. But she scorned the 
old story. 

On Sunday she and her useful uncle trudged 
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off with their sketch-book and magnifying- 
glass. 

“ Now, Susie, we'll see what all this fuss 
and foam is about.” 

So they soon had Mr. Bug, who was a slow, 
stupid crawler, uncovered and under the glass. 
It was an unpleasant-looking green grub, with 
half-formed wings, a big head, two big brown 
spots like eyes wide apart, and a snout like a 
pig’s. 

While they watched it the creature fastened 
its mouth upon the grass and seemed to be 
feeding; then slowly bubbles of foam began 
to rise about its legs. ‘I know you of old,” 
said Uncle Jack, addressing the bug. “ Phi- 
lanus—one of them—I’m not sure which, 
though.” 

“ What did you call him?” asked Susie. 

“You may call it spittle insect; that’s its 
right name. It is a miserable sap sucker that 
spoils the grass. It pushes out this milky 
fluid along with air from its air-tubes. See 
there, now; see the bubbles rising !” 

“Oh, you queer thing! Now, wy do you 
suppose he does it ?” 

“To hide away while it gets its living, most 
likely.” 

“ Then you are a cunning creature, if you do 
look so stupid, are you ?” said Susie, pushing 
the bug about ; “ you mean that chickens and 
birds sha’n’t get you.” 

“ But it’s bad for the grass. See how yellow 
the tops are all about here. The tops come 
right out of their joints where our bug is work- 
ing. However, grass is hard to kill.” 

“Let's kill a whole lot of them!” said Susie. 

“By and by these fellows stop feeding and 
become green hoppers,” continued her uncle. 
“They have very much the shape you see 
now, only their heads are bigger. You will 
find them in August, springing about with sud- 
den jerks. They are sly to the last, and have 
a way of hiding round on the other side of the 
stalk when they are disturbed.” 


® 
A Large Pet 


We hear of many tame animals that are 
made pets of by children, but it is not com- 
mon to hear of a reindeer being not only 
tamed, but so trained as to be the pet and play- 
thing of a little boy. Ina book called “ Ice- 
bound in Kolguev ” is the following story : 

“ When we reached camp, little Wanka [a boy 
of nine or ten] was playing with his reindeer. 
There is an old reindeer, a capital animal in a 
team, who is a perfect slave to the child. He 
will follow him about like a dog, and Wanka 
spends most of his day bullying this old deer. 
First of all he swaggers out, with his father’s 
walk. Then with his little di-zha (lasso) he 
makes many shots at the old deer, who does not 
protest, until at last he manages to get it by the 
horns. Then he harnesses and unharnesses 
it, for hour after hour. 

“ The boy is not strong enough to lift the 
deer’s legs, and that is a very important part 
of reindeer management; but this matters 
little, for the old deer understands the game, 
and atatouch from Wanka lifts its legs itself. 
How many times this performance is gone 
through in the course of a morning it would 
be hard to say; yet the good old deer never 
loses patience.” 

& 


Geography and Clocks 


Doubtless many of us will be surprised to 
learn that a Geographical Society can affect 
the commerce of a nation. But we are told 
that the Stuttgart Geographical Society of 
Germany have, by their investigations and _ re- 
ports, increased the watch trade of Germany. 
This Society invites travelers and business 
men to give lectures before the people, and 
the artisans of all trades hear of these new 
countries and new opportunities for trade, and 
push their business to meet the new opportuni- 
ties. As an instance of the advantage to mer- 
chants and tradesmen of the knowledge of a 
foreign people, their needs and their habits, 


it is said that the Stuttgart Society has 
brought Japan prominently before the people 
in recent years. In 1884 the United States 
exported to Japan 50,290 clocks; Germany, 
43,626. In 1894 Germany exported 79 643 
clocks to Japan; the United States, 12,177. 
Evidently the clock-makers of Germany must 
have given especial attention to the kind of 
clocks that would be popular in Japan. 


® 
An Army of Geese 


A traveler in Russia describes the catching 
of wild geese in.gpat country. The brant or 
brent is a species of wild goose. This trav- 
eler says: 

“ Exactly at nine o’clock the advance guard 
of the swimming ge@se came around the corner 
of the creek. It was one solid phalanx of 
brent. They seemed to be by far the fastest 
swimmers, for behind them, at a considerable 
distance, followed a smaller lot of gray geese, 
some swimming, some running. Then, with 
one accord, all these gray geese rose—five 
hundred perhaps there were. 

“ And now the body of the brent were ex- 
actly opposite the entrance to the nets, and 
about them in a half circle were the boats. 
Round and round they swam, but refused to 
leave the water. The boats did not dare to 
close in for fear the geese would break. It 
was a ticklish moment. The geese would not 
make the land. Then a single old beau goose 
stepped out and ran up the bank. He was 
quickly followed by one or two more, and then 
by the first of the brent. The last bird was 
in, and then we closed the rear. Not a brent 
had flown, not a brent had dived, not one 
e-caped. Of all that army every bird was in 
the net—a dense, black, moving mass.” 


& 
Birds in Alaska 


Great numbers of wild birds nest in Alaska. 
Ducks, geese, and swans build their nests on 
the ground. In the nesting area of Alaska it 
is said that the nests are so thick that it is 
almost impossible to walk without stepping on 
one. The natives are experts in killing this 
game. They do it with a peculiar weapon. 
Six sinew strings, about three feet in length, 
are fastened together by a quill at one end. 
At the other end of each sinew is a ball of 
ivory, pear-shaped, and about as large as a wal- 
nut. The hunter, with this in his hand, ap- 
proaches the flock at dusk. He sets these 
balls whirling. When the flock ri-es to fly, 
these whirling sinews are thrown into the flock. 
They catch about the necks or legs of the 
birds, and they are captured. Sometimes as 
many asadozen are captured at one throw. 
Travelers are sorry to see that the nests of 
these wild birds are so carelessly robbed of 
eggs. The eggs are wanted for the albumen 
which is used in manufacturing, but eggs are 
taken that cannot be used, and these are 
thrown away. So great is the destruction of 
eggs and birds that the birds each year occupy 
much less space in nesting. 


® 
Some Traveled Fish 


There are a great many salmon in the Co- 
lumbia River, Oregon. They are easily caught, 
and, being so plentiful, but small prices are 
paid for them in the cities and towns of Ore- 
gon. Anenterprising citizen of the State went 
to Germany, and after investigation decided 
that Germany offered a good market for Ore- 
gon salmon. He went back to his city and 
bought a number of large salmon, which he 
had frozen solid. These were packed in re- 
frigerator-cars, and shipped to Germany by 
a German steamer. If this first consignment 
proves profitahl-, the shipping of salmon from 
Oregon to Germany will become a regular 
business. 

Look at a map and see how far these fish 
must travel from the river to the pot or to the 
pan. 
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Ihe Way of the Cross 
A Sermon by Amory H. Bradford 
And he said unto all, If any man would come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross daily, and follow me.—Luke ix., 23. 

The subject to which your attention is asked to-day is 
“The Way of the Cross.” It is suggested by a chapter in 
“The Imitation of Christ,” entitled ‘The Royal Way of 
the Holy Cross.” To what does the cross call? Other 
symbols may be misunderstood—the cross never. The 
doctrine of the atonement has been the subject of contro- 
versy from the earliest Christian times; the doctrine of 
the cross is too clear for controversy. The noblest Being 
who ever walked this earth esteemed it his highest privi- 
lege to s: ffer and die that men might be saved—to them- 
selves, to their fellow-men, andto God. The cross stands 
for self-sacrifice. The first truth for us to get in mind is 
the difference between self-denial and self-sacrifice. They 
are not the same. The cross speaks of self-sacrifice for 
love; of a Being who disappeared in the work which he 
came to do; who thought little of himself and much of 
others. There may be denial of self for selfish ends. 
The athlete denies his passions in order that his ambition 
in other directions may be realized. The gambler denies 
himself drink that his head may be clear and his will reso- 
lute. Self-denial may be partial; it may be stoical—for 
no higher purpose than that pain may be avoided. But 
self-sacrifice can never be incomplete. It is a whole offer- 
ing. He who sacrifices himself gives body and soul, fac- 
ulty and possession, in the interests of love. What it means 
for the Christian has been put into clear and positive 
terms. “The Life is the light of men.” What Christ 
was, that the cross means for us; the Royal Way of the 
Holy Cross is made plain in him. His coming into the 
human condition, enduring misunderstanding and sorrow; 
his submission to poverty and pain; his refusal to use 
divine power for selfish ends; his physical anguish, and at 
last his death, all show that he had no thought for self. 
Study the Four Gospels; do you find one p'ace in which 
he sought comfort or enjoyed luxury? He lived for others, 
and died for their salvation. I sometimes think that it is 
disloyalty to Christ to make so much of him when he made 
so little of himself. But we get to principles by way of 
persons, and no one can follow Christ without self-sacrifice. 

Note another fact. The Master did not bring into the 
world something new. The way of the cross has always 
been the only way to happiness, usefulness, and victory. 
The law of sa: rifice is as old as the creation. The Lamb 
was slain from the foundation of the world. Jesus did not 
reveal a new order of life, but brought into prominence 
that which had been in the nature of things and the nature 
of God from eternity. Assertion of self and of individual 
rights ends in division and conflict; effacement of self and 
of individual rights ends in harmony and peace. The 
difference between self-sacrifice as taught by Christ and 
self-denial as taught by the philosophers is that with them 
self-denial looks toward no end outside the individual ; 
— with him self-sacrifice is the inevitable expression of 
ove. 

The way of the cross is the way of love. There can be 
no cross without love, and no love without its cross. Love 
enters into the condition of its object. It goes where its 
object is. Love always bears burdens and carries sorrows. 
It did so long before the crucifixion. The mother watches 
night and day, enters into the conditions of her child, 
because she is the mother. It is the same between friends. 
One thinks of another, goes out of his way to do him a 
favor, not because he is entreated, but because something 
within impels him. You must enter into the condition of 
your friend and carry him upon your heart. Every David 
weeps for his Jonathan. 

In patriotism the same principle holds. Patriots love 
their country, and for it, therefore, are willing to die. No 
Emperor can compel the allegiance of the heart. Power 
causes hate; love inspires heroism. And so it happens 
that many, after the most careful consideration, enter upon 


Courses which they know must end in loss, perhaps in 


death, because their country calls. 
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Our Master gave this principle its supreme illustration. 
To him there is no nation but the world, and no family 
but that of the heavenly Father. In his sight all men are 
brethren. He puts himself at the service of humanity as 
a mother puts herself at the service of her child. Multiply 
by infinity the mother who watches all night with a poor, 
sick, crying baby, and you have the love which throbs in 
the heart of God. Mother-love and divine love are the 
same in kind. They differ only in degree. ‘* Whosoever 
loveth is born of God.’’ No man who hates his child can 
love God; by loving his child he will be helped to love 
God ; by sacrificing for those nearest we are taught to 
sacrifice for those who are farthest. Through the home 
friendship has a meaning, and through loyalty to home 
and friendship the relations of the individual to the race 
and the whole human family are understood and appreci- 
ated. According to the perfection of love there must be 
suffering. He who loves most may suffer most. If your 
child is in pain, you are hurt. If your friend is in agony, 
you cannot sleep at night. If you see men with the eyes 
of Christ, you will feel toward them with his heart. Those 
children who have no one to teach them, whose training is 
in the street ; those women who struggle day and night to 
earn the barest pittance ; those men who grind the faces 
of the poor, will be a burden upon your heart, as they are 
upon the Master's, because all are children of our Father, 
God. Larger love carries larger possibilities of suffering. 
If a man could grow so that his love coild embrace all 
who live, there would be no limit to what that person might 
suffer, because his love would embrace the miseries of all 
men. It is not surprising that Christ died / Who could 
feel the world’s sorrow and sin, and live? It breaks our 
hearts to carry one man’s burdens. A young man lost bis 
reason, and later recovered. Speaking of the experience, 
his father said, “It almost killed us.”’ That sorrow for 
one child was the reverse side of those parents’ love. If 
Christ felt for men as a mother feels for her child, the cross 
was inevitable. As men become like Christ they enter 
into human sorrow and sin, and cannot rest until they 
have done something toward making better conditions. 
Self-sacrifice is the necessary expression of the life of love. 
The most beautiful nature loves most. 

The way of the cross is the only way to real usefulness. He 
is not helpful who lives for himself. A selfish man is like 
a furnace which radiates no heat. He serves his fellow- 
men no more than a mountain of ice warms a garden. The 
sun shines for all the mountains and meadows, and the 
good man lives for all his fellow-men. Appreciation and 
sympathy are impossible at arm’s length, and equally im- 
possible where all thought is of self. Take the problem of 
poverty. How may the poor be helped? Certainly not 
by the rich staying in their homes and coldly giving money. 
The easiest way to get the tramp from the door may be 
the worst for him. He who sits in his palace and reads 
pious lectures to the poor on the sin of shiftlessness will 
be hated, because the instinct of the man who is turned 
away will feel that he is given a stone instead of bread. 
But let the rich and learned go among those who need, 
study their condition, insist on getting the facts and finding 
out their causes, and he will be reverenced as a son of God. 
There was never a truer word spoken than this by the 
Dean of Toynbee Hall: ‘ What the poor need is not your 
money—it is you.” It is possible to give money without 
love, but no man who loves can stop with giving money; 
he must also give himself. 

There is sorrow in the world. Who shall measure it? 
“‘ Every heart knoweth its own bitterness.” How may we 
comfort one another in sorrow? Only by entering into the 
condition of those who suffer. A widowed mother lost her 
only child; to her life seemed mockery, the idea of God 
irony. She was told, as she wept over her loved one, “ You 
ought to say, ‘Thy will be done.’” Like a tigress she 
turned on her adviser and said, “Could you?” The advice 
was ¢ood, but there was no love behind it. One went to 
her afterward and said, ‘“‘ Do not blame yourself if you feel 
rebellious; your loss God knows, and he will not blame 
you for your grief and despair.” She turned to that man 
as to one divinely sent. Because he was “a man of sor- 
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rows and acquainted with grief” the world listens to Jesus 
and heeds his words as they fall like music upon ears that 
have been hardened by the formalism and professionalism 
of those without hearts. 

Great problems are waiting to be solved; social revolu- 
tion is threatened in all lands; class rises against class ; 
red-handed anarchy stalks through many capitals; kings 
sit uneasy on their thrones; and capitalists tremble with 
all their wealth. Who shall bring in the better order? 
Those who, having risen toward Christ’s altitude, are able to 
see men and feel toward them as he did; who bear the 
sorrows of the outcasts, and who will not be comforted 
while any hearts are breaking. The way of usefulness in 
this world leads by the cross. If we would relieve the poor, 
we must love them. If we would put our shoulder under 
the burdens which others are carrying, their sorrows must 
be actually ours. If the enmities which exist among in- 
dividuals and classes are ever to cease, those who have 
wealth and faculty must give themselves to the service of 
humanity. Ifthe blessed evangel of dying love is to pene- 
trate all lands, Christians must be willing even to die that 
their fellow-men may enter into the life of the children of 
God. 

The way of the cross is the way to happiness. Happiness 
is coveted by all and possessed by few. The poor imagine 
that they will be happy when they are rich; those in 
obscurity, when they occupy great places ; those who are 
thwarted, when their dreams are realized ; those who are 
limited, when their limitations are removed. We insist that 
we must be happy in our way, and lose everything. Call 
it God’s law, call it nature’s law, call it what you please— 
the only way to happiness is the way of self-sacrifice. He 
who seeks much for himself will be forever disappointed. 
The child can never reach the stars. Few can be rich, 
and none can keep their riches long. The wealthy cannot 
buy health with money ; no golden wall rises so high that 
it will not be scaled by death. Greatness and happiness 
are not twins, The king sits uneasily upon his throne, 
and “the President pays dearly for his White House.” 
Resporsibility brings anxiety, and anxiety is the enemy of 
happiness. Where work wears out one, worry wears out 
thousands. There is less happiness among the great than 
among the humble, among the rich than among the poor. 
‘“‘ But if these limitations could only be removed!” “If I 
did not have to work so hard!” “If I could be my best 
self!” “If I could have that for which I know I am fitted !” 
Ah, greatness of gift always implies greatness of respon- 
sibility ; if one limitation goes, another comes ; that which 
seems to give freedom only increases slavery. Almost all 
men, like birds, beat themselves against their cages, long- 
ing to get into some different world, to soar beneath some 
more splendid skies, ignorant of the abysses in that larger 
world and of the storms which sweep those skies. Of 
the Master it was said, “‘ Who for the joy that was set 
before him endured the cross.” The cross preceded the 
joy, as the mountain climb is before the vision of the 
earth and sky. The Stoic said, ‘“‘ The way to be happy is 
to cease to desire or aspire ;” in other words, Deny your- 
self. Christ’s message is, ‘The way to be happy is the 
way of the cross. Sacrifice yourself. Make all you pos- 
sibly can; give every faculty its fullest development ; be 
as beautiful, as cultured, as wise as circumstances will per- 
mit, not that you may be happy, but that you may use 
powers, faculties, gifts,as I have used mine—for humanity. 
In that way, and that alone, lies happiness.” “Then 
happiness is impossible?” No! happiness is a reality. 
Every one who does a righteous act finds in that act satis- 
faction and a measure of joy. If it were possible to put 
together on one side of a great platform all the mission- 
aries who have gone from the United States and on the 
other side all the men whose fortunes have reached a 
half-million or more, which group do you think would show 
the happier faces? A mother is sick with a terrible 
disease. The other members of the family give up society, 
comfort, rest, and watch day and night with their loved 
one. At last she closes her eyes and goes home, and they 
say: ‘Oh, it is such a blessing that we were able to watch 
with her during her last hours!” I once looked from a 
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college platform where a young man was delivering his 
Commencement oration, and saw his mother before him 
drinking in every word he spoke, devouring him with the 
greatness of her eyes. She had sacrificed that that son 
might be educated. When at last the Commencement 
came, and he stood before an applauding audience, the 
leader of his class, she hid herself in the crowd and wept 
for joy—the happiest person in all the room. Travel, 
luxury, society, millions of money, could not give a thou- 
sandth part of the pleasure that thrilled that mother’s 
heart as through her tears she thanked God that her prayers 
were answered. Happiness is the flower of right. If 
you are not happy when you are right, you would be unutter- 
ably miserable with the consciousness of being wrong. All 
the joy which does not fade is that which grows from self- 
sacrifice. 

Once more we get back to our Master. He walked this 
Royal Way of the Holy Cross whether he did things great 
or small. He became the world’s Saviour by his sacrifice. 
He lost himself that men might be saved. He never asked 
for success, friendship, power, appreciation, anything but 
the privilege of serving humanity. Life on earth or in 
heaven would have been hell“ if the privilege of sacrifice 
had been taken away. To human eyes when he died there 
was not the slightest evidence that he had been anything 
but a failure. He was not only willing to sacrifice, but 
willing to fail. Many would suffer if they could be sure of 
triumph in the end, but the outlook before him was not 
only death but failure. 

Because theology puts its emphasis upon the sacrifice on 
Calvary, do not make the mistake of thinking that the cross 
is only for those who can do great things. All who truly 
serve their fellow-men are partners in all that Calvary sym- 
bolizes. We see the quaking earth and the shrouded 
heavens, and forget that every hour that Jesus lived had 
its own limitation, and that every moment was a succession 
of crucifixions. The cross moves into the daily life of 
every man. Before him open two paths: one leads to 
wealth and power, the other to obscurity and suffering. 
The first is a way of ease, self-indulgence, uselessness ; 
the other of struggle, conflict, and blessing. 

Sickness and limitation shut many in narrow places. 
“T am no longer of use to any one.” “I am only in the 
way.” “I cannot understand how such beautiful and use- 
ful persons can die while I am left, nothing but a hindrance.” 
When ambition is sacrificed, and the most made of what 
we have; when those who are limited are willing to be 
small, if God can fill a small place with them; when those 
who are sick are willing that God should use them as a 
means for developing tenderness and helpfulness in those 
who minister to them, then, according to their ability and 
opportunity, they will be saviors in holy fellowship with 
Jesus Christ. You may not understand it, you may resist 
it, but nothing is clearer than that those who would be 
happy must cease to seek happiness, and ask only the 
privilege of giving. The song will rise in our hearts when 
we cease to live for ourselves, and begin to live for the 
good that we can do. 

The way of the cross is the way of victory. Clouds shut 
in Calvary when Jesus died, and those who looked toward 
the Mount went shuddering and shivering to their homes, 
and the short-siyhted said: ‘‘ Now the farce is ended. It 
will be long before another upstart will seek to overturn 
the existing order.” But from Calvary a light streamed 
across to Cyprus, to Asia, to Greece, poured its splendor 
upon Rome, and rolled around the world. That cross, 
from being the emblem of shame, has become the symbol 
of honor. From it have gone inspirations which have 
thrilled human hearts. Martyrs have died chanting the 
name of the Crucified. In the old time that for which it 
stood was abhorred; in our time it is the symbol of the 
highest and finest human character. The way of the cross 
was the path of victory for the Christ, and the same way 
is the path of victory for his followers. 

How may we get into this Royal Way of the Holy Cross? 
Forsake all known sin; follow Jesus Christ as you would 


_ follow any other trusted leader, and the works which he 


did shall you do also, and greater works. 
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Books and . Authors 


History of Religion* 


Religion is a fact and a factor of the history of humanity. 
It is an ineradicable element of human nature. As Renan 
said, “If you have a civilization twice as great as the pres- 
ent, you will have four times as much religion.” Yet the 
history of humanity shows that forms die, creeds pass, and 
rites change. There is this difference between religion 
and religions : 


Divers births of godheads find one death appointed, 

As the soul whence each was born makes room for each; 
God by god goes out discrowned and disanointed, 

But the soul stands fast that gave them shape and speech. 


As knowledge has increased, religion—that is, in the 
heart of man—shifts its vestments. Dr. Menzies says 
truly: “ It was not left for any of the great founders to plant 
religion in the world as a new thing, but only to add to 
the old religion new forms and new sanctions. . . . Relig- 
ion must always express itself in terms of the knowledge 
which exists in the world at‘a particular time ; and if the 
knowledge is defective to which the world has attained, 
religious beliefs must share its defects. But, on the other 
hand, religion is something more than knowledge; it is 
also faith and communion, as these can be deep and true 
even when the knowledge which provides their forms of 
expression is greatly mistaken.” It will be remembered 
by the reader that this is the conclusion which Mr. Brown- 
ing reached in his poem on “ Christmas Eve.” Dr. Men- 
zies examines the religions of savage peoples, and gives 
a synopsis of the evolution of their religious ideas. ‘“ The 
objects worshiped by men in low stages of civilization 
may be arranged in four classes, viz.: 1. Parts of nature, 
(a) great, (4) small. 2. Spirits of ancestors and other 
spirits. 3. Objects supposed to be haunted by spirits 
(fetish-worship). 4. A Supreme Being.” 

This order will provoke contradiction ; besides, it seems 
incomplete. Between “3” and “4” there is an impor- 
tant stage of the development of theology not mentioned, 
and it ought not to be set aside by a mere recognition of 
the distinction between kathenotheism, henotheism, and 
monotheism. The Assyro-Babylonian religion is fairly 
described, considering our limited knowledge of the sub- 
ject, with this exception, that more ought to have been 
made of the highly systematized magic which specifically 
characterizes it. Besides, the peculiar development of the 
Assyro-Babylonian theology from animism and pantheistic 
idealism to an atheistic materialism appears to be suffi- 
ciently clear to have met with recognition. Concerning 
the religion of China Dr. Menzies accurately observes 
that “the surmise is not to be avoided that the two wor- 
ships [the worship of ancestors and of heaven] came origi- 
nally from different circles of ideas and have not perfectly 
blended.” It is surprising to us that the author should 
permit himself to say that in Egypt there was never any 
attempt at organizing the great gods into any system. As 
a matter of fact, the entire history of the evolution of 
Egyptian theology displays that tendency. First triads 
arose, then ogdoads. The student will find a list of some 
of these later ogdoads in Professor Maspero’s last work, 
and the reflection will at once occur that herein lies the 
source of the Gnostic systems. The strictures that Dr. 
Menzies makes on Buddhism and Islam are in a scientific 
spiritand are just. He thinks, however, that Islam is entitled 
to be recognized as a universal religion, and this notwith- 
Standing that “it is not progressive. Its ideas are bald 
and poor; it grew too fast; its doctrines and forms were 
stereotyped at the very outset of its career, and do not 
admit of change. Its morality is that of the stage at which 
men emerge from idolatry, and does not advance beyond 
that stage, so that it perpetuates institutions and customs 
which are a drag on civilization.” Perhaps the least satis- 
factory chapter in the book is that on the religion of Persia. 
Dr. Merzies should have consulted the French translation 


| History of Religion. By Allan Menzies, D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.50. 
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andcommentary on the Zend-Avesta made by the late James 
Darmesteter. As for Christianity, the author is impartial. 
He acknowledges its supremacy over the various religions 
of the world, and ascribes its superiority, not to any unique 
method of revelation, not to any new element of thought, 
but to its intrinsic excellence. What was new in Chris- 
tianity is the person of Jesus. In popular Christianity 
we must not expect to find the pure ideal of Jesus. The 
religion of magic, of ceremonies and propitiatory sacri- 
fice, and of pious meditation and prayer, still persist as the 
phases of Christian theology. Only as thought widens 
will the ideal of Jesus become distinct and clear, and cleared 
from the incrustations of earlier forms of religious thought. 
Intellectual enlightenment is therefore not inimical to, but 
only temporarily retardant of, the deepest and truest accept- 
ance of the religion of Jesus. Meanwhile the reverent man 
will respect all forms of the religious sentiment in whatever 
guise they may appear, for they are adapted to the intelli- 
gence that they express. The polytheist and saint-wor- 
shiper is not evolved to a stage where he can be otherwise. 
High mass and the camp-meeting are equally necessary 
forms of religious exercise till intelligence has developed 


beyond them. 


Decadent Novels 


The mistake made by the new and decadent school of story- 
tellers is in assuming that only the immoral is natural. It is 
taken for granted that the normal man and woman are vicious. 
Perhaps when anthropology gets to be a science this will 
be disproved. At any rate, it looks that way now, in spite 
of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley and his coterie. The “ Keynote” 
series of novels, edited by Aubrey Beardsley, and published in 
America by the Roberts Brothers, of Boston, has increased by 
four volumes, studies of morbid psychology—7Zhe Mountain 
Lovers, by Fiona Macloud; Yellow and White, by W. Carle- 
ton Dawe; A Woman Who Did Not, by Victoria Crosse; and 
A Mirror of Music, by Stanley V. Makower. The first story 
aims to be weird and succeeds in being hysterical; it is not 
bacchantic or dithyrambic, but a succession of spasms. The 
introduction of Gaelic is interesting and gives a local color. The 
characters are not commonplace; perhaps they are possible. The 
suggestions of the story are to the physical rather than to 
the ideal in human nature. Its realism savors of Zola more 
than of Defoe. “Yellow and White” is frankly corrupt. It 
does not pretend to be decent. There is a feverishness in its 
thought and in its style that suggests the inspiration of alcohol, 
or of some drug. Its unrestrained animalism grows large and 
coarse. Even vice should have a semblance of refinement. We 
object to the odor of hypophosphites on this newly plowed 
field of literature. Such stories as “ A Woman Who Did Not” 
induce paresis. They are unnatural, and cause a nervous strain 
too great for health. The “Yellow Book” spirit is all here, 
but not the form. The man of the tale is bad in an uninteresting 
and disgusting way that is not worth the description. It is com- 
mon enough and vulyar enough to deserve immunity from print. 
There are some things that no artist should paint and no litté- 
rateur seek to describe. The daily papers should be allowed the 
proud prerogative of handling sewage. ‘A Mirror of Music” is 
the least base of these stories. Yet it also is sane neither morally 
nor intellectually. In point of fact, it fizures as the diary of a 
progressive moral and mental mania, and it excels the other stories 
only by being subtly and not brutally carnal. 

All these impure patches and spots upon modern literature 
induce grave reflections, and furnish some justification for 
Herr Max Nordau and his book. Has the plague got into 
our bones? We protest against ‘his diseased fiction that, once 
read acquiescently, forever defiles the imagination and takes 
away the will to resist the impulses of the flesh. Compared 
with these books Oscar Wilde’s “ Dorian Grey ” is an austere 
exhortation to holiness. Why should we, at the end of this 
century, introduce the effete vices of the Orient because some 
have taken the fancy to feebly imitate the cruder devices of 
Japanese pictorial art! This psycho-sexual fiction is more 
atheistic than Colonel Ingersoll, and more destructive of Chris- 
tianity. It is the succubus of modern life. It kindles a fire 
that consumes the heart; and afterwards the brain-walls cave in. 
The insane conditions of social life that have come to pass 
through the congestion of our population find expression in 
writings of this sort. The only excuse for such stuff is that the 
conditions really exist that create it. The asphalt pavement, the 
arc light, the club and the restaurant, the crowded hotels and 
apartment-houses, the electric cars, the telephone, 1nd the type- 
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writer—all these appliances of life have come upon us too 
rapidly ; we do not adjust ourselves to them, and we are artifi- 
cia', we are unnatural. Some day we may grow up to our world, 
and become simple and natural and moral once more. Then we 
shall look back upon the Beardsley school of fiction as a bad 
dream from which God in his compassion has awakened us. 

Mr. Mallock is an overcultivated gentleman, who some years 
ago attempted to amuse us by asking the unnecessary question, 
Is life worth living? Having left the ranks of the agnostics, he 
joined the small company of the disbelievers, and gave in his 
adhesion to the Pope. There was no real inconsistency in this 
move. Having now the infallible faith, he is safe in being as 
morally bad as he can in imagination, so he invokes St. Peter 
Damiani, and under this invocation writes 7he Heart of Life. 
It cannot with entire precision be called a novel, any more than 
Mr. Edyar Saltus’s “ Anatomy of Negation” should be termed 
a novel. The inspiriting point of Mr. Mallock’s latest essay is 
that he has penetrated to the heart of life to find that there is 
no heart there. The continuity and cons stency of the author’s 
intellect are proven by this composition. Reginald Pole, the 
hero, is a poor stick, who would lke to pray, but is in love 
with three women at once and believes that he is an agnostic, 
so that he does not well see how it is poswtble for him to pray. 
One thing in the book is sincere— Mr. Mallock’s malice toward the 
Church of England. In one aspect this entire story is a broadside 
caricature of the English Church. The author may have found 
peace in an infallible authority, but as we read of the traits of 
Reginald we cannot help suspecting that the character is auto- 
biographical, and that the author has not succeeded in letting 
his “ape and tiger die.” Mr. Pole whines to a large extent, 
and utters self-consoling aphorisms, as artificial as a rococo 
church of the Gest. It must be confessed that the rococo would 
be entertaining, if the morals were not Liguorian. Only, such 
an ideal of the “ savior of society” is too weak for people who 
have not yet got rid of their souls. and have some prejudice in 
favor of cleanliness of imagination and conduct. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 

In contrast to these are the six entirely sane stories by the 
late Constance Fenimore Woolson, Zhe Front Yard, and 
Other Italian Stories. They appeared originally in the “ Cen- 
tury,” “ Harper’s,” and the « Atlantic,” and are now put in 
book form by Harper & Brothers. The pathos of them is all 
that hints of the tragedy that came to pass. In some ways no 
work that Miss Woolson ever did was better than this last. 
There is a fineness of touch and a delicacy of penetration sel- 
dom surpassed by any of our day. These traits come out in 
these short Italian tales. The sigh of the Weltschmerz that 
sounds painfully through a larger part of the poetry and fiction 
of the day is audible in all these sketches. Under the sunlight 
of Italy there is a shadow—the shadow of human life. There 
is this pathos in all, and there is purity. 


% 


Some Poems 


Nearly a quarter of a century ago the poem MWadonna’s Child, 
by Mr. Alfred Austin, appeared in a volume called “ The Human 
Tragedy.” It is now published in separate form by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., New York, and we are glad to welcome it. 
Not only is it complete in itself, but it has always seemed the 
most beautiful of all of the poems contained in the longer book. 
The criticism which will be passed upon it by every one is that 
which has already been made many times with reference to Mr. 
Austin’s verse. Its sweetness is cloying. The lines lack rug- 
gedness, and we feel that the decoration is of more account than 
the structure. However, to those who have felt the charm of 
the delicious country here described, flowing verse and glowing 
imagery do not seem unfitting, even if we owe allegiance to 
austerer bards. A good example ol the poet’s style is found in 
the following lines: 


He thought how good, how restful it would be, 
How cool of shade when fierce suns glare and scorch, 
What placid havengrom a plunging sea, 
If he within the little temple’s porch 
Might brood in reverent quietude, while she, 
Purer of heart, still fed the altar’s torch, 
And dwell with her, his doubt despite, almost 
As near as she to Heaven’s angelic host. 


He saw her with the streaming sunlight come 
Over the hills, over the mountains gray; 

He heard her in the rising dawn wind’s hum, 
He felt her in the warmth of glowing day. 

She sang to him when all the groves were dumb, 
Peopled the pine-slope’s solitary way, 

Walked the long sands, leaving no print the while, 

And in the rippling wave infused her smile. 


Thus while his heart grew rooted to the spot, 
The sea lay dimpling with perpetual smiles, 
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Calm as a babe that sleeps within its cot, 
And hushed as a lake dotted with fairy isles. 
The winds were all shut up in /Kolus’s grot, 
Heaven free from cloud that darkens or defiles, 
And not the frailest blossom fluttered down 
From drooping branch within the tiny town. 


A collection of poems having a distinctly local coloring is 
Mr. J. E. Nesmith’s Philoctetes, and Other Poems and Sonnets. 
(The Riverside Press, Cambridge.) There is something to be 
said in point of criticism in regard to Mr. Nesmith’s verse, but 
there is no denying that he has a certain vigor and virility of 
expression, especially in his descriptions of Colorado scenery. 
For instance: 

COLORADO CANON 
Rainbow-hued, ragged, wild, and terrible, 
The giant gulf lies open at my feet ; 
A wilderness of ruins that repeat 
All architectural forms—pinnacle 
And pyramid and tower; the rocky shell 
And ribs of some old crumbled world, replete 
With horror, scorched by an intolerable heat :— 
Some agony of Nature here befell! 
The ponderons Earth alone in some fierce throe, 
Convulsion, paroxysm, passion, fit, 
Has force to shatter thus! Nay, far below, 
The petty cause of the enormous pit, 
Lost, buried in the gloom itself hath made, 
The river burrows in eternal shade. 


The power that built above the cloudy skies 
Andes and Caucasus with heads of snow, 
Wrought here with equal strength in earth below, 
And dug th’ abyss by giant contraries ; 

Opening the mouths of monstrous cavities, 
Whose depths profound are shut in walls which throw 
Perpetual gloom ; driving the rocks to flow 

Like water to the seas whence they did rise. 
Nature here turned upon herself with beak 

And claw, and tore her breast in blind despair ; 
Her very entrails lie exposed and bare, 

The stony structure of a world antique, 
Sculptured in mighty forms of dome and peak, 
Uplifted far below in liquid air. 


Through Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., Mrs. Sarah 
Knowles Bolton has published an attractive book of verse en- 
titled Zhe Jnevitable, and Other Poems. The poems are in 
many cases gracetul. Mrs. Bolton's forte seems to be in the 
delineation of home scenes, especially those of farm and garden. 
The following is an example: 


When I was a child, beside our door, 
In a green and spreading sycamore, 
There sung each morning, with note as clear 
As a crystal brook, and full of cheer, 
A robin. 


I watched his plumage in childish glee, 
And fancied he sung his song for me; 
And the melody lingers in heart and brain, 
Making me often a child again,— 

My robin. 


{ look for his coming in early spring, 

When the crocus opens, and maples bring 

Their crimson tassels to kiss the breeze, 

And the sunshine dallies with new-leaved trees,— 
My robin. 

| hear him as the sun goes down, 

And the stars come out o’er the silent town; 

But there’s never a harsh or mourntul note, 

That wells afresh from the warbler’s throat,— 
My robin. 

And | learn a lesson of hope and cheer 

That carries me on from year to year: 

To sing in the shadow as in the sun, 

Doing my part till the work is done,— 
My robin. 


% 


Mr. John Bigelow’s Life of Samuel J. Tilden, published by 
Harper & Brothers in two handsome volumes, justifies the ex- 
pectations raised by the reputation of the author. It is such a 
book as one would expect from a journalist and man of letters 
who has enjoyed unusual facilities for observing and judging con- 
temporaneous politics and public men. At the same time it is 
a book which, on account of the mass of documents injected 
into the text, appeals less to the general reader than to the stu- 
dent of history. It is a question whether the work would not 
have served a more usetul purpose as a people’s book than as a 
scholar’s, for Tilden’s lite possesses a striking educational value 
in the present posture of political affairs. He was a man who, 
though a lifelong invalid, left behind him an enviable record 
both in law and in politics. As a corporation lawyer he was 
probably without a peer in his day, and the prestige obtained 
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by success in his profession enabled him to organize the reform 
movement of the New York bar which lifted the judiciary from 
the slough of corrupt politics into which it had fallen under the 
Tweed régime. As a politician he was a true disciple of Jeffer- 
son, with an idealist’s conception of the functions of democracy. 
It was this conception which induced him to assume the leader- 
ship of the popular movement which resulted in the overthrow of 
the Tweed Ring at New York, and of the Canal Ring at Albany. 
It was this conception which induced him to accept the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President in 1876, for the extravagance 
and corruption which had grown up in the Federal administra- 
tion since the war called loudly for reform. It was this con- 
ception which induced him throughout his whole career to side 
with the people against the corrupt political machine. Mr. 
Bigelow devotes over a hundred pages to a review of the Repub- 
lican conspiracy which despoiled Tilden of the Presidency in 
1877, and they constitute not the least impressive testimony to 
Tilden’s patriotism and faith in democratic institutions. 


Professor Edward Everett Hate, Jr., has published through 
Messrs. Ginn & Co., in their Athenzum Press Series, Se/ec- 
tions from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. The volume is a 
worthy addition to the series which already numbers such books 
as Cuok’s “ Sidney’s Defence of Poetry,” Gummere’s “ Old 
English Bailads,” and Schelling’s “Ben Jonson’s Timber.” 
Professor Hale gives us a brief life of Herrick, a critical estimate 
of the “ Hesperides” and of the ** Noble Numbers,” chronolog- 
ical evidences of Herrick’s poems, a paper on Herrick’s versifi- 
cation and vocabulary, and a concise summary of the reasons 
why Herrick’s popularity is lasting. Then follows a bibliography, 
and then the “ Selections,” occupying a hundred and fifty pages. 
These are succeeded by ample notes and a glossary. The book 
is a timely and a useful one, even though we may have always 
felt that Herrick was to be simply enjoyed, not studied. 


The word education connotes considerably more than book- 
learning. What Dr. S. S. Laurie denotes by his title Hstor7- 
cal Survey of Pre-Christian Education (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York), is, properly speaking, pedagogics. He gives a 
survey and not a history of ancient pedagogics. His work is 
full of interest, but it is not until he reaches the Hellenic race 
and the Romans that he deals with the matter thoroughly. In 
treating of education among the ancient Egyptians, the Arabs, 
the Babylonians, he does not seem to have got at the materials. 
His discussion of the Chinese, Hindu, and Persian methods of 
mental training is likewise defective. The book is chiefly valu- 
able as a suggestion of what might be done in this line. Only 
by a careful examination of original materials can we hope to 
resuscitate the ancient systems of mental training. 


The Curse of Intellect, by an anonymous writer, is a Frank- 
enstein tale that resembles one of Mr. Kipling’s creations. The 
individual who had first the “curse of intellect” was a cynic, 
and tried the experiment of developing a baboon into a human 
being. The result is quite just; the baboon-man hates the born 
man who had educated his intellect, and so kills him. Haw- 
thorne did the whole problem much more artistically in his 
‘Marble Faun.” We prefer even the myth of Pygmalion and 
his image to this horrid romance. It may be science, though 
we cannot see how, but we are quite certain that it is not art. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.y 


Aphorisms for the Year, by Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins, 
is a little book with turned-in covers and made up of the 
“ Aphorisms” which appeared originally in the “ Century Mag- 
azine.” There are here also some brief paragraphs and verses, 
some of which are printed for the first time, but most of which 
are extracts from Mrs. Rollins’s longer works which have 
appeared in the leading periodicals. This little volume will 
appeal to a wide circle, and with some justice. (J. A. Thulman, 
New York.)* 


If by “ boys and girls ” Mrs. Gertrude Ely understands young 
folks in their early teens, she has written a fairly good account 
of Chaucer, Spenser, and Sidney, for Messrs. E. L. Kellogg & 
Co.’s (New York)“ English Men of Letters for Boys and Girls.” 
Boys and girls of tenderer years, therefore, must needs wait 
for the historian of literature who will express ideas in language 
which they can more clearly comprehend. That is not saying, 
however, that Mrs. Ely’s book is not worth reading ; it is. 


Mr. Henry Bedlow’s Zhe White Tsar, and Other Poems 
(J. Selwyn Tait & Sons, New York) is a very pretentious book 
from the standpoint of both poet and publisher. The reader, 
however, may think the pretensions of the poet rather vain; his 
work is a jingle of rhyme with but little lasting value. 


_A Girl's Life in Virginia, by Letitia Burwell (F. A. Stokes 
Company, New York), is a decidedly naive and amateurish work 
on a verycharming subject. It is a pity that this subject has not 
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appealed to one who could give it better treatment; neverthe- 
less, there are attractive passages in this book. 


* 


Literary Notes 


— Mrs. Murray Smith, a daughter of Dean Bradley, is about to 
publish an important work on Westminster Abbey, to which her 
father contributes a preface. The book will be well illustrated. 

—Professor Max Miiller is preparing a new edition of his 
‘Chips from a German Workshop” for immediate publication. 
The indefatigable Orientalist is also at work on a new edition 
of his Gifford Lectures. 

—It is said that Mr. Rudyard Kipling has christened his new 
volume of jungle stories * Ihe Second Jungle Book,” and that 
it will be illustrated by his father, Mr. Lockwood Kipling, who 
has an intimate knowledge of the natural history of the Indian 
jungle. 

—The new Dean of Canterbury will shortly publish a story 
of the days of St. Chrysostom, and will entitle it + Gathering 
Clouds.” Those who have found the talented and versatile 
writer’s “ Darkness and Dawn” interesting will welcome the 
new work. 

—We learn that the hut of the Scotch sailor, Alexander Sel- 
kirk, on Juan Fernandez, is to be torn down, and that in its | 
place there will be erected a prison station to be employed as 
an auxiliary to the penitentiary at Santiago. It was from Sel- 
kirk’s experience that Daniel Defoe took his idea of “« Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

—The last work of Robert Louis Stevenson, “‘ The Weir of 
Hermiston,” will probably appear this autumn. Stevenson was 
engaged on the story at the time of his death, and we are told 
that he spoke of it as representing his best craltsmanship. It 
was his intention to complete it in three parts, and he had already 
finished the first of these. 

—The Rev. Edward Abbott has again become the editor of 
the “ Literary World,” of Boston. He brings to the position a 
very considerable experience in the field, ample knowledge of 
literature, and indefatigable industry. We anticipate a distinct 
gain in influence and ability for our useful and readable contem- 
porary under his management. 

—A new poet has arisen in Italy. His name is Giovanni 
Pascoli, a professor at Leghorn. His book of poems has already 
reached its third edition, and is called “ Myrice,” a name sug- 
gested by Virgil’s line: 

Non omnes arbusta juvant humilesque myricz. 
The poems are singularly free from affectation or “realistic ” 
vulgarity. 

-—The new novel of M. Rosny treats of a race of marvelous 
beings, who are transparent and who have their abode in the 
air. M. Rosny is not one man, as has been supposed, but two. 
“ L’Impérieuse Bonté,” “ Nell Horn,” and the rest are really the 
work of two brothers. That this has only just become known 
proves how completely the two have merged their individualities. 
Another like case comes quickly to mind—that of Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt. 

—Mr. Walter Crane, the well-known illustrator, has for some 
time been engaged on a volume to be called «‘ The Decorative 
Illustration of Books.” It is said that the leading note of it will 
have reference to the harmony in design between decorative 
illustrations and the printed page, and that samples illustrating 
this are to be given from early manuscripts down to the present 
time. Many of these will be reproductions from the fine collec- 
tion of Mr. William Morris. 

—It is rumored that Mr. A. F. Mummery, whose admirable 
book, “ My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus,” was reviewed in 
The Outlook recently, has met death in India. He had just 
arrived at the Himalayas, and, in spite of his unprecedented 
feats in mountain-climbing in Switzerland, is supposed to have 
perished in his very first Indian ascent. He had already 
arranged to publish a book on his expedition to the Himalayas. 
His volume on the Alps has been so successful that already 
three editions have been exhausted. 

—In a recent number of the “ Critic” we find an interesting 
article by Miss Beatrice Harraden on Mrs. Margaret Collier 
Graham, the author of “ Stories of the Foot-Hills.””.. Miss Har- 
raden says: 

I have recently had the pleasure of spending two days at Mrs. Graham’s home 
in South Pasadena. Her house stands on an eminence looking across the San 
Gabriel Valley to the Sierra Madre Range, an extensive and wonderful view. 
Below her charming garden her own land is planted with oranges and apricots, 
sturdy trees of many years’ growth. Here she gathers around her the brightest 
personalities of Los Angeles; and so, with literary and other interests, with 
plenty of sunshine in a delightful climate and a fine mountain perpetually at 
her command and the power to write down her own thoughts at her own leisure, 


she may well be content to live in Southern California, and help a great new 
country to work out its destiny. 
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The Religious World 


The Rev. Robert Favre, the accredited dele- 
gate of the Franco-American Committee of 
Evangelization, located in Paris and New 
York, will shortly arrive in this country to tell his touching story 
of the work of this Committee as at present carried on in France 
and Belgium. At the suggestion of this Committee, various 
church assemblies have appointed Sunday, October 20, to com- 
memorate the two hundred and tenth anniversary of the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, such churches to have sermons de- 
livered commemorative of this noted historical and religious event, 
and to have contributions taken up, which should be sent to the 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Booth, 19 East Sixteenth St., New York. 
The Revocation, as is well known, was the signal for extended 
persecution of the old Huguenots, and dispersed them through- 
out the world, many of them coming to America. Their ances- 
tors founded some of our well-known and best families, promi- 
nent in creating our Constitution and laying the foundation for 
our country’s greatness. Those churches desiring to hear Mr. 
Favre himself can learn of his engagements by addressing Mr. 
Booth as above. The Presbyterian General Assembly and the 
General Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church have passed 
special resolutions commending the aims of the Franco-American 
Committee. 


Evangelical 
Work in France 


Arrangements have been perfected 
for a Conference of Applied Christian 
Workers and Social Reformers to be 
held in Detroit, Mich., October 27 to November 3, inclusive. 
It will be an open forum for all different ideas along these lines, 
and not confined to any one radical movement. The programme 
for the week includes many of the foremost workers and think- 
ers in the country. Among others the following are noted: 
Professor George D. Herron, of Iowa, in seven lectures on “ The 
Social Interpretation of Christianity; Archdeacon Charles 
James Wood, of Pennsylvania, in five lectures on “ The Ele- 
ments of the Religion of Jesus;” Henry D. Lloyd, of Chicago, 
author of “ Wealth vs. Commonwealth ;” Bishop Samuel Fallows, 
LL.D., of Chicago; Dr. Arthur Edwards, editor “ Northwestern 
Christian Advocate ;” Dr. A. C. Courtice, of the “ Christian 
Guardian,” Toronto; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium ; Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago; the Rev. Dr. 
J. L. Scudder, Jersey City, N.J.; and Professor Graham Taylor, 
of Chicago. Those desiring to attend this Conference can 
arrange for board and rooms by addressing Professor W. R. 
Raymond, 190 Sixth Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Conference of Applied 
Christian Workers 


The ninth annual Convention of Chris- 
tian Workers in the United States and 
Canada will be held in New Haven, Conn., 
for eight days beginning Thursday, November 7. The Conven- 
tion is held under the direction of the International Christian 
Workers’ Association. of which the Rev. R. A. Torrey, of Chi- 
cago, Superintendent of the Bibl: Institute and pastor of the 
Chicago Avenue Church, is President. Previous meetings have 
been held in most of the large cities of the United States, and 
during the past year several district conventions have been held, 
which it is expected to continue the coming year. The object 
of the Convention is the study of the most successful methods 
of Christian work among the classes not reached by the ordinary 
work of the Church. Delegates consist of members of the In- 
ternational Christian Workers’ Association, which now numbers 
nearly fifteen hundred members and in all parts of the world, 
representatives from churches, and all Christians who are engaged 
or interested in the work represented by the Convention. Re- 
duced railroad and entertainment rates will be provided for all 
attending. Programme and other details can be obtained by 


addressing the Rev. John C. Collins, Secretary, New Haven, 
Conn. 


International 
Christian Workers 


The Yale Divinity School opened Sep- 
tember 26, with a slight decrease in 
numbers, owing to the recent raising of 
entrance requirements, which permits only those holding college 
degrees to become candidates for the degree of B.D. The 


Yale Divinity School 
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total number of students is about one hundred. Among these are 
five from Wales, two from Ireland, two from Japan, two Armenians, 
and two colored. The entering class of thirty-one contains men 
from Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Dartmouth, and Brown, 
among other colleges. Professor Harris has resigned the chair 
of Systematic Theology, and Professor Day has been made Pro- 
fessor Emeritus. Professor Stevens succeeds Professor Harris, 
and President Dwight will occupy the chair of New Testament 
Greek left vacant by Professor Stevens. The recent reports of 
the resignation of Professor George P. Fisher are erroneous, and 
he takes the position of Dean left vacant by Professor Day’s 
retirement. The change in entrance requirements is received 
with approval by the students, who believe that Yale must resort 
to this to maintain its high standing and scholarship. 


This Board was established and 
its directors appointed at the 1893 
session of the General Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches, although it did not begin its 
operations until a year later. The work of the Board from the 
time of the opening of its office in the Congregational House, 
Boston, July 6, 1894, until the 15th of May last has been re- 
ported by the Secretary. It has necessarily been experimental, 
and, having no precedent to follow, new methods and rules had 
to be devised. This bureau is open to all ministers, although 
the greater number of applicants are from the State of Massa- 
chusetts. As the applying churches will have the best they can 
get, excellent men from a distance have been brought into the 
State. The natural effect is to raise the standard of ministerial 
ability in Massachusetts at the expense of other States, unless 
some similar agency is provided for those outside. Other things 
being equal, preference is given to those applicants most in need 
of positions, although, of course, the churches are allowed to 
choose from the names presented to them. The chief work of 
the Board is in the making of pastoral settlements, the amount 
of its occasional supplying being much less than is com- 
monly supposed. The number of Congregational ministers 
registered at the office, either directly or through friends, has 
been 484, not quite half of whom were from Massachusetts. Of 
this number 391 are still upon the lists, 93 having either recon- 
sidered or found settlement. There have also been 73 applicants 
from other denominations for positions in the Congregational ; 
87 desiring settlements have had occasional supplies; 21 pastors 
have been settled in Massachusetts, while 56 churches have been 
served other than by occasional supply. A number of settle- 
ments have also been made outside the State. Forty-five 
churches outside have received some service, and one foreign 
missionary has been assigned to a place through its recommenda- 
tion. Care is taken at the office to have the judgment given 
concerning a minister, not the judgment of any one man, but the 
general judgment of the greatest available number knowing him. 
The task of gathering this information and using it for the 
desired ends is a delicate one. The Secretary of the Board 
preaches almost every Sunday for some church without a pastor, 
his pay going into the treasury of the Board. He thus extends 
his knowledge of churches and their needs. The total receipts 
from every source have amounted to $1,677.27; the total ex- 
penditures, $1,663.58, leaving a balance of $13.69. There is 
still due on the salary of the Secretary $829.09. It is recom- 
mended that the Association request the churches te contribute 
to the support of the Board the coming year, the rate proposed 
being one-third per cent. of the pastor’s salary, it being under- 
stood that where parsonages are provided the value of the rental 
should be added to the cash salary to furnish the basis of com- 
putation. 


The Congregational Board 
of Pastoral Supply 


Charles N. Crittendon, the founder of 
the “Florence Mission,” New York, 
which has for its object the rescue of 
fallen women, has recently purchased of Messrs. Goff and Quinn 
the “Gospel car” which was used for some years by these 
evangelists in their anti-gambling crusade. The price paid was 
$10,000. This car is arranged for housekeeping and lodging, and 
has a small room where the evangelists meet the converts ob- 
tained by means of the open-air meetings held in the vicinity of 
the car. It is the intention of Mr. Crittendon, who takes an 
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active part in the evangelistic work, to visit every city in the 
Union, holding open-air meetings in the South during the win- 
ter, and in the Northern cities during the summer. His aim is 
to establish a “ Florence Mission,” similar to the one in New 
York, in each of the principal cities, or a home for fallen women, 
without the midnight meeting which has been a peculiar feature 
of the Mission in New York from its start. Mr. Crittendon 
believes that the Christian world should be aroused to the con- 
dition of the erring girl. Through the establishment of these 
homes and missions he thinks many of these homeless unfortu- 
nates will be rescued and will find a way to honest employment. 
Through Mr. Crittendon’s efforts there has recently been pro- 
jected a “ National Florence Mission” Association, which is 
organized on the same plan as the W. C. T. U. National Asso- 
ciation; unions will be established in the different States, and 
there will be conferences and conventions in regard to carrying 
on this special kind of reformatory and evangelistic work. 
The first National Convention of those interested in the refor- 
mation of fallen women and the establishment of the class of 
missions above referred to will be held in Baltimore, Md., Octo- 
ber 17. A Florence Midnight Mission will soon be started in 
London, Mrs. A. L. Prindle, the Superintendent of the New 
York mission, having recently visited that city and developed an 
interest in the work, which in due time will be started in the 
other European capitals. 


More than usual interest has centered 
in the annual Catholic Conference of 
England this year because of Cardinal 
Vaughan’s address on Christian Union. He answered the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s missive on this subject in reply to the 
Pope’s letter to the English people, and he gave his answer 
with no uncertain sound. He said that the kernel of the re- 
union of Christendom was in the admission of the Roman claim 
of the divine right of the Pope to teach and govern the whole 
Church. As the essence of the Anglican position is the negation 
of the Roman claim, no union can be expected on that basis. 
Cardinal Vaughan declared that he did not expect to see the 
English people, as a body, submit to claims which they repudi- 
ated at the Reformation, but he looked to the slower process of 
individual conversion. It looks as if this would end discussion 
in the Anglican Church on the basis of agreement with the 
Roman Catholic Church. The declarations of Cardinal Vaughan 
are not only not agreeable to the Ritualists of England, but are 
reported to have caused disappointment to the Pope, as a check 
to his plans for the reunion of the Churches. 


The Autumnal Meetings of the 
Congregational Union of England 
and Wales are to be held at Brigh- 
ton early in October. Brighton, 
often described as “ London-by-the-Sea,” is a charming and 
appropriate place for the Union Assembly, both on account of 
its natural beauty and its historic associations. It has been 
the scene of the ministries of the Revs. Paxton Hood and Rhys 
Evans, and has become familiar to all Christians from its long 
connection with the Rev. F. W. Robertson. Brighton has a 
long history, but it is only within the last century that it has 
gained its popularity as a watering-place and seaside resort. 
One hundred years ago its population was not 6,000; to-day it is 
130,000. It offers many attractions to the delegates of the 
Union Assembly, and members of other denominations, as well 
as the Vicar of Brighton, have expressed a willingness to co- 
Operate in extending hospitality to the seven or eight hundred 
expected guests. We are informed that the programme pre- 
sented by the Union is an exceedingly interesting one, although 
a little crowded. The assemblies will be in the Pavilion, a 
building of great historical interest. 


Cardinal Vaughan on 
Reunion 


The Autumnal Meetings 
of the 
Congregational Union 


The Prison Congress, which meets once in 
five years for the discussion of questions 
relating to penology, met this year in Paris. 
it aims to bring together master spirits of penological science, 
and discusses such subjects as the Treatment of Criminals, the 
Prevention of Crime, Vagabondage, Juvenile Offenders, Alco- 
holism, and Prostitution. This Congress included delegates 
from twenty-five governments. In addition to the forty or fifty 


The International 
Prison Congress 
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delegates appointed by these governments, allied societies swelled 
the list to about seven hundred and fifty. Everything was done 
that could be by the municipality of the city for the comfort and 
entertainment of the guests during the two weeks of the Con- 
gress. The Minister of the Interior opened the Congress, and 
other Ministers of State were present. The proceedings of the 
Congress were published in a series of daily bulletins, and numer- 
ous papers which could not be read were collected and printed. 
Six large volumes are soon to be issued containing matter of the 
highest importance. Some of the most difficult problems of 
sociology are involved in the subjects treated, which require 
for their solution just the union of humane and religious principle 
with scientific observation which was developed in this Congress. 
Women took a prominent part, and showed great ability in deal- 
ing with the questions. Great stress was laid upon the impor- 
tance of religious influences and agencies in the penological 
system. The Russian delegate, M. Galkine-Wraskoy, just re- 
turned from an inspection of Siberian prisons, made a report on 
the system of transportation of convicts to Siberia. As a result, 
the Government is to adopt a system which will eventually elimi- 
nate this barbarism from its administration. The American 
delegation, led by General Brinkerhoff, Major McClaughry, and 
Dr. Charlton T. Lewis, made a strong impression in favor of 
the Massachusetts system of probation and indeterminate sen- 
tence. The sentiment is growing in favor of a more rational 
treatment of juvenile and first offenders, and the transformation 
of prisons from nurseries of criminals to moral reformatories 
and disciplinary institutions. 


Carr’s Lane Church in Birmingham, 
England, has finally decided upon 
what form the memorial to their late 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale, shall take. Various sugges- 
tions have been made, but, after a careful consideration of the 
matter, the following resolution is submitted : 


In Memory of Dr. Dale 


The deacons, having considered the question of a memorial to the late Dr. 
Dale to be erected inthe chapel, and received various suggestions respecting 
it, recommend that a memorial panel be inserted in the vestibule over the 
central entrance doors, such panel to be executed in white or gray marble, with 
bordering of polished gray granite, and to bear a suitable inscription. 

The city of Birmingham has also about decided to erect a hand- 


some statue of Dr. Dale, to be placed in the Art Gallery. 


Brief Mention 


From October 14 to 20 the Salvation Army will observe its annual 
Self-Denial Week. An earnest appeal is sent out by Commander 
Ballington Booth to the friends of the Army for assistance in this work. 

The Fulton Street Prayer-Meeting celebrated its thirty-eighth anni- 
versary on September 23. More than one hundred business men 
were present. The attendance this year shows an increase over last 
year, and more than seven thousand distinct objects of prayer have 
been presented during the year. 

The tenth annual State Convention of Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties will meet next week, October 8 and 9,in Brooklyn. The sermon 
will be preached by the Rev. Dr. H. 1. McEwen. Other speakers 
will be the Rev. Drs. T. L. Cuyler, B. B. Tyler, Charles H. Parkhurst, 
R. R. Meredith, David Gregg, and W. R. Taylor. 

The General Convention of the Universalist Church will assemble 
October 22 at Meriden, Conn. There will be a sermon by the Rev. 
Joseph K. Mason, and addresses on Home and Foreign Missions by 
Dr. Q. H. Shinn, of Illinois, and the Rev. I. Wallace Cate, ef Japan ; 
also addresses on “ Our Women Workers,” by the Rev. Alice Kinney 
Wright, and on “ Our Future,” by the Rev. S. Herbert Roblin. 

The call of the First Presbyterian Church of Washington, D.C., to 
Dr. Talmage has been accepted, and he will preach his first sermon 
there on the evening of October 27. The call was hearty and unani- 
mous, and for the present the church is to have three pastors. The 
Rev. Drs. Byron Sunderland and Adolos Allen are to divide the weekly 
services, while Dr. Talmage is to have exclusive charge of the Sun- 
day evening service. 

A series of union evangelistic services will be held in the Twenty- 
sixth Ward of Brooklyn, beginning October 23, under the auspices of 
the Pastors’ Union, which includes the Reformed, Methodist Episco- 
pal, Congregational, Presbyterian, and Baptist churches. The officers 
include ministers of different denominations. The services will be 
under the leadership of the Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. Simul- 
taneous meetings will be held in the Williams Avenue and Andrews 
Methodist Episcopal Churches, conducted by Dr. Chapman and Mr. 
Sunday. The afternoon meetings will probably be held either in the 
East New York Reformed or the Hendrix Street Baptist Church. 
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The Liquor Question 
Some Side Lights 


The following extracts from the newspapers 
present some different aspects of the “liquor 
question” which is involved in the current 
political campaign in the State of New York. 
The excise and liquor problem is not, howev: r, 
a local one—every State in the Union has to 
study it at intervals—and the readers of The 
Outlook, whether in Maine or Texas, will 
peruse these paragraphs, we think, with in- 
terest, and draw their own inferences.—THE 
EDITORS. 


SUFFERERS FROM SUNDAY LAWS 
MANY INTERESTS INJURED BY THE CLOSING OF 
THE SALOONS ON SUNDAY 
(From the New York “ Sun’’] 

During the Hill-Miller campaign of 1888 for the 
Governorship it was remarked by some people as 
strange that a number of the interior farming coun- 
ties of New York, so far from supporting the high- 
license principles of which Mr. Miller constituted 
himself the champion, went the other way and ap- 
peared to sympathize, even in temperance localities, 
with the views of the personal liberty or liquor-deal- 
ing element of the voting population. Theexplana- 
tion afterward furnished of this was asfollows: New 
York State has 35.000 acres under hops, producing 
in a good year 40,000,000 pounds of what is the char- 
acteristic and distinguishing, if not the chief, ingre- 
dient of lager-beer. The hop counties of New York 
are mostly in the central part of the State, west of 
Albany, while in the northern counties there is a very 
large production of barley, the brewers’ demand for 
which would be much restricted, many farmers 
thought, under a high-license law, which would be 
more favorable to the manufacture and sale of 
whisky than of beer. In addition to this New York 
stands second among the States in the product of 
wine, having 45 coo acres under vines and $20,000,000 
invested in viticulture. These three interests—the 
barley interest, the hop interest, and the wine in- 
terest—combined to stay the tide for high license in 

«many of the counties which had been confidently re- 
lied upon to support it. 

In this year’s controversy over the excise question, 
and more particularly over the enforcement of the 
Sunday statutes 1n New York City, other elements 
have been drawn in—elements having no direct 
connection either with the manufacture or sale of 
liquor. First of all are the milkmen. New York 
City is one of the greatest milk-consuming constit- 
uencies of the world, and thousands of gallons are 
brought to the city daily from neighboring regions 
of almost inexhaustible supply. Liquor men use 
enormous quantities of milk, and this is especially 
true on Sundays, when ordinary patrons of saloons 
have more money for fancy drinks than on week 
days. The chief of these fancy drinks is, of course, 
the milk punch, and it is computed that on an or- 
dinary Sunday in summer-time the average number 
of milk punches sold in New York bar-rooms is 
25,000. In addition to milk punches, a very popular 
drink in hot weather, and an innocuous one, too, is 
milk and seltzer, and the practical cessation of Sun- 
day selling would mean, at a fair average, a falling 
off of 10,000 gallons in the Sunday consumption of 
milk in saloons. 

Next to the milkmen in the extent of their losses 
from summary Sunday closing are the delicatessen 
and lunch men who furnish saloons with their supply 
of meats, sandwiches, and other articles, either for 
sale or for the requirements of free-lunch counters. 
The closing of 5,000 saloons on Sunday means, on an 
average, a loss of probably $10,000 a day in food-sup- 
plies, and included in this total is the item of bread, 
tor the saloon men are good patrons of bakers, espe- 
cially keepers of German saloons, in which there is 
usually a restaurant annex, or at least tables for the 
supply of sandwiches and delicacies. Third in the 
list of those who suffer pecuniarily from enforced 
Sunday closing are the cigar men. Thousands upon 
thousands of the cheaper grades of cigars are sold in 
New York, not in cigar-stores, but in liquor-saloons. 
Sunday being usually a day of rest for workingmen 
and others, there is more cigar-smoking than on other 
days, and a very large proportion ot the cigar sales 
are made in saloons. A saloon-keeper orders his 
cigars as he does beer—once a week—and when the 
Sunday demand is cut off and in part diverted to 
cigar-stores these weekly orders decline. About one- 
quarter of the number of cigars ordered in a saloon 
are sold on Sunday, and it is the testimony of drum- 
mers and canvassers for cigar houses that, since the 
era of Sunday enforcement began in New York, their 
orders have declined from 20 to 25 per cent. Fourth 
in the list of those who have seen a diminution of 
their trade as one of the results of Sunday closing 
are the icemen. Enormous quantities of ice are and 
have to be used in New York saloons, and more ice 
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is required on Saturday and Sunday than upon other 
days, because these are the days on which the trade 
is liveliest. The saloon man who on a Saturday 
determines to keep closed on Sunday cuts down his 
order for ice one-half, and when it is considered that 
there are several thousands of saloons absolutely re- 
quiring a generous supply of ice, the extent of the 
decrease may be seen, though the recent hot spell has, 
to some extent, prevented the falling off from being 
clearly shown. Two other interests which, while not 
directly connected with the sale of intoxicants, have 
suffered from Sunday closing are the gas companies 
and soft-drinks men. The latter tind that with the 
saloons closed on Sundays they sell less soda, sarsa- 
parilla, and seltzer than they did a year ago, and the 
gas companies find a smaller demand for illumina- 
tion from the inside now that the shades are drawn 
on Sundays. 


THE PARADE FOR SUNDAY BEER 
(From the New York “ Sun’”’] 

It was not wholly to the liking of all those interested 
inthe demonstration made yesterday [September 25] 
in favor of liberal Sunday laws that Police Commis- 
sioner Roosevelt, whose official course had furnished 
the chief reason for being of the demonstration, was 
invited to review the parade designed as a protest 
against his official acts: but he was there, and he 
immediately became the central figure of the occa- 
sion. Even those who wanted him invited were not 
anxious he should attend, and there was a buzzing 
among some of the leaders when, at 3:15 o’clock, Mr. 
Roosevelt stepped upon the reviewing-stand in front 
of the home ot the Aschenbroedel Verein, at 144 East 
Eighty-sixth Street. ... The parade, exclusive of 
the floats, which came at the end, was an hour and 
a half in passing the stand. Perhaps half of it—as 
to length of time in passing—was made up of car- 
riages with four occupants, which passed at the rate 
of about ten a minute. A company of men, march- 
ing six abreast, passed at the rate of 240 a minute. 
Some of the ranks were of less than six, some of 
more. Taking these figures as fair averages. the 
number of men in line, exclusive of those on the 
floats, was about 13,000. Some of the leaders put 
the figures at double and three times this number. 

The marchers were almost all Germans. The 
greater number of the paraders carried small Ameri- 
can flags, some with sentiments printed on them. 
Besides the flags there were numerous placards bear- 
ing terse expressions of the feelings of the marchers 
and those whom they represented, and some of the 
most telling ones hit hard at Mr. Roosevelt. Every- 
body looked at him, both among the spectators and 
the paraders. Those who did not know him asked 
for him, and were answered almost before the ques- 
tion was out of their mouths... . 

As the paraders came on, most of them touching 
their hats at the reviewing-stand, where the men in 
the front row stood with hats off, the faces of those 
in the columns were interesting studies. While 
some of the men saluted friends on the platform, 
nearly all looked at the President of the Police 
Board, and the looks they bestowed on him varied 
all the way froma “ jolly,’ through exultation and 
defiance, to curiosity and a “ go-’way-from-me ”’ ex- 
pression that invariably provoked laughter from the 
Caliph and all around him. One old man in the 
middle of the line caused great laughter by the look 
of intense disgust he turned on the Commissioner as 
long as he could see him. Others chaffed the Com- 
missioner. One man, pulling a bottle from his coat, 
shook it and said, *‘ You can’t take this away from 
me.”’ Several held out glasses toward him, and one 
drained his, crying, ‘* Here’s to you, Teddy.” ... 

Among the other placards in the procession that 
interested the crowd were: ‘‘ Liberty, priceless gem, 
where hast thou flown? To Hoboken;” ‘“ Dry 
weather makes poor harvest ;” ‘“ Cast-iron laws for 
savages, not for freemen: ‘* The land of the slave 
and the home of the tyrant;” ‘‘We don’t drink 


Strong tea;’ ‘Throw Strong’s tea party over- 
board ;” ** We prize personal liberty above all other 
rights ;” ‘‘ Away with spies and informers: “ Let 





hayseeds mind their own business;’ ‘“ We want 
homerule ;” ‘* Why are Strong’s promises like pie- 
crust?” ** New York’s pre-eminence is being under- 
mined; ‘*No_ police-club domination;”’ ‘* No 
Puritan Sunday wanted in 1895.” 

A wagon finally came into view. 
intwo parts. The front was marked “ Millionaires’ 
Club.” Frock coats and tall hats were apparently 
relied upon to give the impression that the men 
within were millionaires. They were drinking at 
leisure and composedly. In the back part of the 
wagon a laboring man was being arrested just as he 
was about to take a drink of beer. Under this part 
of the wagon was the motto “‘ No Sunday Beer.” 

“* That is the best yet,’ said Mr. Roosevelt, as the 
wagon was driven past; “that is really a good 
stroke.”’ 


A NUT FOR “GERMAN-AMERICANS” TO 
CRACK 
(From the New York “ Evening Post’’] 

We should like to have some opinions from the 
German faction of voters known indifferently as the 
‘“** Staats-Zeitung’ crowd” and the ** Ridder crowd”’ 
on the following piece of German news which we 
quoted from the columns of the * Staats-Zeitung ”’ 
yesterday: 

Schneidemiihl, Prussia, September 23.—The Crimi- 
nal Court here has satel Police Sergeant Oscar 
Huber to two years in the State’s prison and ten 
years’ disfranchisement because heas a public official 
failed to report that Mr. and Mrs. Bruch, who hada 
saloon in the house where he lived, kept their place 
open after the legal hour. 

The “‘ Ridder crowd’’ have turned back from the 
anti-Tammany union of last year, and are now bid- 
ding for union with Tammany, on the ground that 
the policy of the Police Board in enforcing the excise 
law is illiberal and oppressive. They claim that 
such enforcement of the law is especially hard upon 
the Germans, who have been brought up to a more 
liberal view of beer-drinking and beer-selling than 
prevails in this country. We should like to have 
them point out any instance in this city in which the 
present Police Board or any of its predecessors, or 
any court, sentenced an official to two years’ im- 
prisonment and ten years’ disfranchisement for fail- 
ing to report a violation of the excise laws. Can it 
be that there is more tyranny in the Fatherland in 
enforcing excise laws than in New York? Tellus 
about this, Mr. Ridder. We are not asking for 
views as to whether our laws are less liberal than 
those of Germany, but whether our enforcement of 
them is less liberal. 


POLITICAL THEORY 
THE REPUBLICAN POSITION 


Resolved, That we favor the maintenance of the 
Sunday laws in the interest of labor and morality. 


It was fitted up 


THE DEMOCRATIC POSITION 
Equal and honest enforcement of all laws ; a proper 
observation of a day of rest, and an orderly Sunday : 
modification or repeal of laws unsupported by pub- 
lic opinion; no unjust sumptuary laws; no blue 
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and catarrh. Now is the time when the blood 
must be kept pure and rich and the body as 
strong and vigorous as possible. 
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laws: recognition of the fundamental American 
principle of freedom of conscience; home rule in ex- 
cise as well as in other matters, within reasonable 
limitations established to protect the interests of 
temperance and morality; and an amendment of 
the excise and other laws by the Legislature of the 
State which shall permit each municipality, express- 
ing its sentiments by a popular vote of a majority 
of its citizens, to determine, within such proper legis- 
lative restrictions as shall be required by the inter- 
ests of the entire State, what may best suit its special 
necessities and conditions. 


POLITICAL PRACTICE 
{From the New York “Sun,” the organ of Tam- 
many Hall] 

A dispatch received here to-day from Little Falls 
announces that that town was on a wild spree last 
night and on the verge of delirium tremens this morn- 
ing. Tammany Hall, the dispatch says, is to blame. 
Inquiry among the Tammany delegates who came 
trom New York on train 1 of the specials, which was 
delayed at Little Falls by a hot box, develops the 
fact that Tammany Hall certainly is responsible. 
It appears that when the train stopped there and the 
villagers gathered around, the delegates opened their 
lockers and began handing out liquor. The news 
spread, and hundreds gathered. Whisky was dealt 
out in goblets and even in bottles. The entire stock 
in Senator Plunkitt’s car, the one afflicted with a 
hot box, was disposed of by the crowd, and more 
than half the stock of the other twelve cars. The 
amount of liquor and beer consumed, if taken in rea- 
sonable drinks, with some pauses between, wouldn’t 
have done any harm, perhaps, but there was no time 
tospare. Thetrain was likely to go ahead at any 
moment. So the Little Falls crowd filled up quickly 
and got quick results. It isn’t likely that the train 
will stop at Little Falls on the way back. 


The Home Club 


The Food Products Exhibit 


There opened in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, October 3, for one month, an Exhi- 
bition of Food Products and Appliances which 
must command the attention of the intelli- 
gent public. The food exhibits in New York 
have become an annual public function that 
is as important as the horse show, and far 
more valuable in their results. The purpose is 
to place before the public the food products 
that represent the best knowledge of the 
chemist, and the cooking and household ap- 
pliances that reduce labor. This year many 
of the most prominent of the philanthropic 
and charitable organizations will make special 
exhibits, and at the same time, by the intro- 
duction of social features, bring their organiza- 
tions to public attention. “High Teas” is 
the name chosen for this social feature. Tea 
will be served from 1 to 10 P.M. The table 
will represent the best to be had in food, ser- 
vice, and decoration. ‘The chafing-dishes will 
receive their first public recognition at the 
exhibition, tables being reserved for the use 
of those desiring to invite friends to partake 
of the results of their skill. 

Each organization taking part in the exhibit 
will have a special day assigned to it, when its 
friends will assemble and aid it socially by 
their presence, and financially by paying one 
dollar for refreshments, one-half of which 
goes to the organization represented that day. 
Admittance to the banquet hall is only by 
invitation, and every protection is offered to 
preserve the privacy of the banquet hall to 
those entitled to its useeach day. The “ High 
‘Teas ” will be given by about forty of the best- 
known organizations in New York, represent- 
ing the educational, art, medical, and beneficiary 
societies. The scope is so wide that the plan 
cannot fail to affiliate many organizations now 
known to each other only by name. 


Household Refuse 


The letter of Miss Conro, on the cremation 
of garbage at home, published September 7, 
has aroused general interest among our read- 
ers. On the part of some of those readers there 
Ss a misapprehension. Miss Conro does not 
recommend the burning of garbage in the range 
before itis dried. She advocates the thorough 
drying of the garbage, until it becomes a fuel, 
before it is put in the range. The burning of 
moist garbage in the house is an offense. It 
pollutes the air of the neighborhood. The 
draft may carry the odors away from the house 
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in which it is burned, but poisons the air for 
the neighbors. ‘This matter is serious enough 
to demand the best brains in every intelligent 
household. If the mistress will not give the 
subject her attention, the garbage-pail will 
continue to assail her nostrils and her eyes, 
and be a drain on her purse in the form of 
taxes to meet the necessary public expenses 
she helps to create. There is a carbonizer 
now on the market that has been highly in- 
dorsed. If it deserves what is said of it, a 
problem has been solved for the American 
housewife. In the meantime, every house- 
keeper who is interested in this subject can try 
the experiment that Miss Conro has found 
so successful at Pratt Institute. 


Agricultural College for Girls 


The Springfield “ Union ” suggests that the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College should be 
made co-educational. It urges that the daugh- 
ters are as well entitled to a technical training 
as the sons of farmers, and that this training 
would improve the commercial value of the 
farms of Massachusetts. It points to the re- 
sults of the training given to girls in the Agricul- 
tural College of Minnesota. The girl students 
there receive special training in canning and 
drying of fruit, in flower-culture, in dairying, 
and in chemistry. These girls marry farmers, 
and their training increases the value of the 
farms over which they preside. The ethical 
value of this training is seen in the increase of 
contentment. Knowledge of the farm and its 
needs keeps alive their interest in all that is 
done on the farm, and enlarges their range of 
interest. They are mistresses, not drudges. 


Butter-Cloth 


It hardly seems necessary to urge people 
when traveling to supply themselves with pri- 
vate toilet articles. The stores furnish boxes 
for soaps that are light and take up little space ; 
butter-cloth, which can be bought at any sur- 
geons’ supply store at about four dollars a 
piece, costs about two cents per yard. This 
makes good wash-cloths and towels, and where 
the distance is great the cost is so little that 
they can be thrown away after using; the cost 
is much less than laundrying. This cloth is 
much softer after washing. Butter-cloth is 
absorbent, and is convenient for many house- 
hold uses. It makes good window-cloths and 
good wash-cloths for fine china. It can be 


bought only by the piece, but two friends could 
divide when it seems best. 


Useful Trifles 


The small boxes such as are frequently used 
by druggists in putting up prescriptions can 
be made very useful. A number tied firmly 
together make a very convenient button-box, 
each drawer containing different kinds of but- 
tons. They make convenient stamp and pen 
boxes. Some of these boxes are covered with 
paper that can bedecorated. When decorated 
they are convenient catch-alls for a dressing- 
table, to hold boxes of pins, hairpins, etc. 
They can be used in furnishing dolls’ houses, 
making quite pretty bureaus. A small wooden 
box, decorated with tissue-paper and card- 
board furniture, makes a pretty house for 


paper dolls. 


A New Canning Device 


A new canning device is on the market. It 
is a vessel with a flat bottom, somewhat like a 
box in which are a number of cylinders with 
tight covers. Into these cylinders the glass 
jars containing the fruit are placed, where it is 
cooked by steam. The box is filled with water, 
and the steam from this water when boiling is 
forced into the cylinders containing the fruit- 
jars. It is said that the natural flavor of the 
fruit is better preserved than when the fruit 
is boiled in water. The fruit, handled only 
while cold, preserves its shape. 


Improved Curtain-Poles 


The ugly curtain-ring that permitted the 
dropping of the curtain in unartistic loops is 
fast disappearing. The “ Decorator and Fur- 
nisher”’ says a woman has invented a hollow 
curtain-pole with a rod fitted with rings inside. 
The fastenings for the curtain come through a 
slit in the pole. These poles are carved and 
are highly ornamental. Another device is a 
pin like a double fish-hook. The curtains hang 
better from these hooks than from the old pins. 
Picture-rods are also made with concealed 
hooks. 


The Value of Public Opinion 


Secretary Morton has issued a call to all 
organizations interested in good roads to send 
delegates to a convention to be held at Atlanta, 
Ga., October 17, 18, and 19. 
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Sift one quart of flour, two rounding teaspoonfuls cf baking powder, and one teaspoonful of 
salt into a bow]; add three teaspoonfuls of COTTOLENE and rub together until thoroughly 
mixed; then add sufficient milk to make a soft dongh; knead slightly, roll out about half an 


inch thick, and cut with a small biscuit cutter. 
in a quick oven for fifteen or twenty minutes. 


Place a little apart in a greased pan, and bake 
These biscuits should be a delicate brown top 


and bottom, light on the sides, and snowy white when broken open. 
The secret of success in this recipe, as in others, is to use but 
§ two-thirds as much Cottolene as you used to use of lard. Cot- 
tolene will make the biscuit light, delicious, wholesome. Better 
than any biscuit you ever made before. Try it. Besure and get 
genuine Cottolene. Sold everywhere in tins with trade-marks 
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Correspondence 


The Living Wage 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

It seems ungracious to dissent, even at one point, 
from views expressed in an article in which some- 
thing of mine has been cited with approval. I 
therefore only raise the question whether, in advo- 
cating the ‘‘ living wage,’’! you go to the length of 
maintaining that a municipality ought to pay to 
employees materially more than the product of 
their labor would be worth in the general market. 
Is it best that New York should give to street-clean- 
ers two dollars a day when these men, if they were 
to betake themselves to other employments, might 
perhaps create the value of a dollar and a half, and 
receive that amount in wages? Would not sucha 
policy, if it were to become general, somewhat crip- 
ple our municipalities? Would it not, for example, 
curtail their power to provide parks and school- 
houses? Would it not furnish, both to the workers 
who should receive the daily stipend and to those|who 
would hunger for it, an improper motive for political! 
action? Would it not start a train of economic in- 
fluences that would end by somewhat depressing the 
general rate of wages? Is it practicable to favor the 
few without in some degree burdening the many? 
Is not the living wage that we should value as the 
greatest of boons one that will come ina natural way, 
to the millions who are not singled out by govern- 
ments for especial favor ? 

JouHN B. CLARK. 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In the recent editorial in The Outlook criticising 
Mr. Means’s article in the September ‘* Forum,” 
three principles are laid down for the fair adjustment 
of the rate of wages: “‘ First, that the workman is 
entitled to receive a certain just proportion of that 
which brain, muscle, and capital have combined to 
produce ; second, that the so-called market rate of 
labor—that is, ‘the lowest wages which will insure 
the best possible service ’—is not the only measure- 
ment of what that proportion is ;”’ and, third, that 
workmen should be paid “‘ such wages as will enable 
them to maintain a proper standard of living.” No 
fair-minded man would be likely to dissent from the 
first of these propositions: the second may be ac- 
cepted with certain reservations; the meaning of the 
third is too vague to admit of discussion; but as to 
the assumptions upon which all seem to rest, there is 
room for wide differences of opinion. These assump- 
tions appear to be two: first, that there is an indefi- 
nitely large fund from which wages are drawn: and, 
second, that employers, as a whole, are withholding 
from the wage-earners a portion of this fund which 
justly belongs to them. In no other way can the 
statement, implied if not expressed, be justified, 
that wage-earners are defrauded of a portion of 
their actualearnings and are compelled to adopt a 
standard of living inferior to that which is rightfully 
theirs. 

Now. is it true that any large increase of normal 
wages is possible, even with the best intention in the 
world? Is there a wage-fund which could honor 
much larger drafts upon its resources than are made 
at present? Inreply, it may be said that if there is 
any such fund it has been very successfully con- 
cealed. The general opinion now seems to be that 
the community pays its way as it goes along; that 
the ordinary expenses of any one year are met by 
the income of the same year—that is, that the source 
of wages, taxes, and savings is the annual product 
of the country. It has been estimated by Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson that the annual product in 1880 was 
not over $200 per capita. It may be doubted if it 
was much larger in 1890; but, assuming an increase 
of twenty-tive per cent., then the value of the prod- 
uct in the last census year was $250 per capita. Ac- 
cording to the bulletin recently issued by the Census 
Office, in 1890 one person out of every 2.75—substan- 
tially one person out of every three—was engaged in 
some sort of gainful occupation ; 7. ¢., each worker 
supported two others besides himself. The average 
income, then, in 1890 of every group of three persons 
was $750, or 6814 cents per day per capita—a sum 
which had to provide for savings, food, clothing, 
shelter, amusements, taxes, and every other form of 
ordinary expenditure. In view of the facts, the 
theory of a “‘ living wage’ becomes grotesque, if it 
means anything more than this. Even if the income 
of the entire country were divided equally, the stand- 
ard of living for the individual could not be above 
that provided by $250, after savings and taxes have 
been deducted. 

Again, is it true that wage-earners are deprived of 
any large share of the annual income which they 
might rightfully claim—i. ¢., do they fail to receive 
their “just proportion of that which brain, muscle, 
and capital have combined to produce”? In the end 
the wage-earners get al] there is except what 1s 


1 See the article with this title in The Outlook for Sep- 
tember 21. 


absorbed by taxes, interest, and profits. If the taxes 
are honestly and economically expended, they are a 
legitimate and necessary charge upon the annual 
product: if interest and profits are not excessive, the 
same may be said of them. The rate of interest has 
declined until capital can easily be obtained on good 
security for five per cent.; and, taking the country 
through. it is doubtful if profits exceed five per cent. 
of the total product. This is not an excessive reward 
for enterprise, and. saving what is taken in the way 
of taxation, all the rest of the annual income goes to 
those who work for gain. Of this remainder some 
get more and some get less. The manager of a great 
corporation receives a very large salary, but he gets 
it because he earns it. The skilled mechanic in its 
employ receives a large wage because his skill en- 
titles him to it. The laborer in the same employ 
receives a small wage because he is paid for nothing 
but muscle, and muscle alone is not worth anything 
like as much as brain or mechanical skill. In the 
last analysis it may be said that, as a whole, wage- 
earners do receive a just proportion of that which 
they have helped to produce. If. then, the city of 
New York pays its laborers a wage in advance of 
what they could earn elsewhere, the taxpayers may 
reasonably complain that they are receiving more 
than a just proportion of the annual income which 
brain, muscle, and capital have combined to pro- 
duce. 

No doubt a great many individuals fail to receive 
as much as they might justly claim, and many em- 
ployers take advantage of the necessities of those 
whom they employ; but, as a whole, the body of 
those who work for gain do get all to which they are 
entitled—a gross sum steadily increasing ; and the 
competition of capital forces up wages and compels 
employers, as a rule, to be contented with the current 
rate of profit. ‘The cause in the rise of wages during 
the last six months is much more likely to have been 
the knowledge on the part of the employers that they 
would lose their men if they did not make an ad- 
vance than any doctrine of the partnership of labor 
and capital. There is such a partnership, but the 
recognition of it is comparatively recent, while wages 
have been steadily rising since 1860 (see report of 
Com. U. S. Senate, published in 1893), and will con- 
tinue to rise as the wage-earners gain in capacity and 
skill. There is the greatest obligation resting upon 
both employers and employed to treat each other as 
men and brothers; no one could deny this ; but there 
is no moral obligation to pay a man more than he is 
worth; and the standard of living will be raised, not 
by paying a definite wage all around, but by the 
wage-earner developing his intelligence and skill, 
and learning to make the most of the income which 
he already has. 

E. 5. FoRBEs. 

Jersey City, N. J. 


We must refer our correspondents to the 
article which has evoked their letters, and ask 
for its re-reading. ‘They will see that that 
article does not advocate paying the street-clean- 
ers of New York two dollars a day; nor does 
it assume the existence of a“ wage-fund ;” nor 
does it affirm or imply that the wage-earners 
of this country are defrauded of a part of their 
actual earnings; nor does it indicate that the 
average wages paid are toolow. It addresses 
itself to the consideration of a single question: 
Is the full duty of an employer toward his 
employed fulfilled when he pays the lowest 
wages which will insure the best possible ser- 
vice ? Mr. Means in the “ Forum” answered 
this question in the affirmative. We answer 
it in the negative; we insist that the employer 
should pay such wages as will enable the em- 
ployed to maintain a proper standard of liv- 
ing, and as will be a just equivalent for the 
benefit rendered by the service. And with 
this principle both our correspondents agree. 
As to the other questions raised by them, we 
may answer, very briefly: (1) Whether two 
dollars is extravagant payment for the service 
rendered by the street cleaners we cannot 
judge; the indications are that the improved 
wages are securing, as is often the case, a 
better class of workers and a better quality of 
work. (2) Wedo not suppose there is any 
“ wage-fund ” out of which wages are paid; 
they are paid out of the product of the labor. 
(3) Whether on an average in this country 
labor is sufficiently well paid is a question 
difficult if not impossible to answer; we do 
not think it can be answered as easily as our 
second correspondent imagines; nor is it a 
question of the first importance. It 7s a ques- 
tion of the first importance for each em- 
ployer to determine whether his workingmen 
“should be paid, not what they will consent to 
receive, pinched by hunger and under the 
stress of need, but such wages as will enable 


them to maintain a proper standard of living.” 
If the second is the right standard for private 
employers, it is equally the right standard for 
municipal corporations.—THE EDITORS. 


St. Andrew’s Brotherhood ? 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Permit me to reassure the alarm of your Religious 
editor who sees St. Andrew’s Brotherhood in ruins 
because the topic of Church Unity has been dropped 
from the Convention programme. His article in 
your issue of September 21 is unjust and misleading. 
Our Brotherhood is not a training-school for cow- 
ards and deserters. 

An error was made and manfully corrected. The 
clamor was incidental If, as you represent, the 
noisy ones were so insignificant in numbers and infiu- 
ence, why is the public asked to believe that they 
alone prompted the change? 

Our leaders need no defense. They compare favor- 
ably with any band of aggressive men. Your criti- 
cism is rather hysterical. £.C.M. 

St. Anne’s Chapter. 





1 See editorial comment on page 536. 
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There’s honesty 
in Sunlight Soap, for 
it’s exactly what it pro- 
fesses to be—it’s Soap; 
only that and nothing 
more. Butis not that 
all you want in soap? 
At any rate that’s all 
you get in 


Sunlight 
Soap 


—pure soap and noth- 
ing else. Use it for any 
purpose for which you 
need soap. 

Less Labor 


Greater Comfort 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hud- 
son & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE C0., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Professor A. B. Bruce at the 
University of Chicago 


Professor A. B. Bruce, of the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, has just completed a 
course of twenty-four lectures on Apologetics 
at the University of Chicago, which Dr. G. W. 
Northrop, Professor of Systematic Theology 
in the University, pronounced illuminating, 
emancip:ting, and invigorating. Those famil- 
iar with any of Professor Bruce’s numerous 
and esteemed works will read with interest an 
outline of his last utterances on strategic points 
of apologetics. He said: 

While some theists think that the present 
impossibility of spontaneous generation of life 
proves that its first appearance was owing to 
the immediate action of God, others, such as 
Professor Drummond, now incline to Mr. 
Fiske’s view that the presumption is always in 
favor of natural causes, and, since life did ap- 
pear at a particular time, its preconditions 
probably existed then. Again, we may hold 
with Le Conte, another theist, that even mind 
has, in some inscrutable way, arisen from mat- 
ter. In such a case the theist can still argue 
to God as ground of the whole. 

Evolution has assigned man his place in 
nature at the top, whence the theist may argue 
that nature finds its end in man, which fact, in 
turn, implies a personal ground for nature. 
Again, this tendency in nature that has pro- 
duced man must continue to the production of 
a perfected man, though that be millenniums 
hence. Moreover, Fiske and Le Conte accept 
man’s immortality as an act of faith in the rea- 
sonableness of God’s previous work on man. 
The story of the Fall in Genesis is parabolic 
history, teaching that, supposing man had 
reached rationality, a choice became possible. 
As to Christ and evolution, we must stick to 
Him at all hazards, while we leave the solution 
of the problem to the future. 

Scientific and speculative agnosticism are 
far less dangerous than practical ethical ag- 
nosticism, which doubts the moral order of 
the world. Such agnosticism finds abun- 
dant support in rampant evil, and will not sub- 
side until that evil is finally overcome. Now 
the agnostic position here is not pessimistic, 
for it holds that the present condition is tran- 
sitory to one in which evil will vanish ; but it 
thinks no righteous God could work so. The 
theist may reply that rapidity here may in- 
volve some inherent impossibility. Religious 
agnosticism holds, as with Ritschl, that the- 
ology concerns only God’s relation to man, and 
not his metaphysical attributes. So, too, Jesus, 
who has the religious value of God, must be 
proved divine from his earthly history, and 
not from pre-existence. Extremists of this 
school make Christ the sole source of knowl- 
edge of God. But St. Paul and comparative 
religion show this position untenable. In 
England Carlyle and Arnold have found 
God in the moral order of the world. Thus 
England and Germany agree in anti-dogma- 
tism on the ground that there are many affirma- 
tions about God which we cannot make and 
need not care to. 

As to the historical foundations of Chris- 
tianity, the influence of faith upon the sacred 
record has been greatly exaggerated, for there 
is abundant evidence of a party interested in 
facts, which may be called the Christ party. 

The healing ministry really happened, for it 
is so associated with Jesus that the people 
considered him a healer. Eleven miracles are 
recorded by all the Synoptists. Miracles are 
so interwoven with teaching, ¢. g., upon faith, 
that they cannot be eliminated without destroy- 
ing the latter. The miracles occasioned theo- 
nes as to their source; and, finally, the healing 
ministry was original with Jesus, and there- 
fore not demanded by precedent. Miracles 
were therefore included in the primitive Gos- 
pel, and are not the product ot later mythic 
fancy. Their nature and source, however, is 
not a matter vital to faith. They were cer- 
tainly in some sense extraordinary, and those 
who smile at this view may offer a better one. 

Historic Christianity forms a corrective to 
one-sided ecclesiasticism, rationalism, or pie- 
tism. 

There are four distinct types of thought 
represented in the New Testament—namely, 
that in the Synoptic Gospels, that in St. Paul s 





Epistles, that in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and that in the Fourth Gospel. On the last 
named I have never before formulated my 
view. Accepting the hypothesis that the 
Fourth Gospel was written by a disciple of 
St. John, and is less primitive than the Syn- 
optic Gospels, let us study its theology as that 
of an Ephesian Christian. Jesus is repre- 
sented as divine, to whom it happened that he 
became flesh. Birth, boyhood, progress in 
ministry and doctrine, remain unnoticed. This 
is the trait of eternity, while another trait is 
absoluteness, seen in the unshaded contrast 
between light and darkness, life and death, 
sons of God and sons of the devil. With 
this contrast the moral discriminations drawn 
in the Synoptists between Pharisees and 
publicans. Again, the writer reports Jesus as 
saying, “I am the bread of life,” “I and the 
Father are one.” These amount to a declara- 
tion that Jesus is sufficient for the religious 
need of man, and therefore is God. They 
may have been put into Jesus’s mouth, while 
really only the opinion of the writer drawn 
from the facts of the case. The Gospel is de- 
fined as eternal life, without distinctions of 
space, time, or quality, the same on earth as 
in heaven, not subject to growth, and sinless. 
But we know that such statements are true 
only of the divine ideal. The death of Jesus 
is stated in terms of natural law—“ A grain of 
wheat,” etc.—and a universal law suggested, of 
which Christ’s death was the highest case. 
All this is noble, but I am thankful it does 
not stand alone. It is too Alpine for con- 
stant residence. We must go to the Synop- 
tists to find one like usin all things, one only 
—sin—excepted. E. B. 














Don’t Scrub : 


your silverware, it’s hard work, 
useless work, and besides, injures 
your ware. The easy way of 
cleaning it is by using 


SILVER 


cTRO CoN 
EL SI L POLISH 
that does it quickly and without 
scratching or wearing it. 
Isn’t the easy way worth trying? 


Enough for trial for the asking or box post- 
paid, 15 cts. in stamps. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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A delicious drink in- 
stantly made from 


WHITMAN’S 


) INSTANTANEOUS 


) CHOCOLATE. 


y Perfect in flavor and 
y quality. Put up in 
pound and half-pound 
tins. 


y Stephen F. Whitman 
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adies who desire to 


dress stylishly at moderate 
cost would do well to write for 
our new Winter Catalogue of 
Tailor-made Suits, Jackets, Capes 
and Furs of all kinds. We make 
every garment to order, thus 
insuring that perfection of fit and finish which is not 1% os 


found in ready-made suits. We pay all express charges. 
New designs in Tailor-[ade Suits for Feil and 
Winter wear, $12.50 up. 
Separate Skirts, lined throughout, extremely 
full and in the latest cut, $10.50 up. 
Stylish Jackets, in exclusive designs, $6 up. 
Cloth Capes, both single and double, $5 up. 
Plush Capes, stylish and dressy, $10 up. 
Fur Capes, in reliable qualities, $10 up. 
Ulsters, Plush Jackets, etc. 


Write now for our new Winter Catalogue. We will send it 
to you, together with a 48-inch tape measure, new measurement 
diagram, and more than 

SEVENTY SASIPLES 
of materials from which we make our garments to select. trom, 
on receipt of four cents postage. Our samples include a full line 
of materials for Tailor-made Suits, Cloth and Plush Jackets, 
Cloth and Plush Capes, Ulsters, ete.. together with an aasort- 
ment of Fur samples. You may select any style and we wil! 


make it to order for you from any of our materials. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23rd St., New York. 
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CHENILLE TABLE COVERS 


—One Yard Square— 


in handsome designs and exquisite, 
harmonious colorings with heavy 
ball fringe. Finest quality Chenille, 
made by one ofthe best manufacturers 
in the country to sell for $1.25-—but 
we are able to make the price 


68 Cents 
and pay the postage. 
STRAWBRIDGE 
& CLOTHIER, 


Dry Goods. Philadelphia. 
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: Health 
@ Insuring 
® Underwear 


Would you wear underwear of com- 
fort, and with it have all the health-giv- 
ing and keeping qualities of hygienic 
under dressing—then Jaros Hygienic 
Underwear is your under dressing. 
Illustrated Book of Underdress Mailed 
Free. 

Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co. 
831 Broadway, New York. 
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TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. 
Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first~:lass. Largest house 
in the world. Dealers supplied. 52-page illu» eat. free. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, iy 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 


Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. ¥ 





TOURS AND TRAVEL 


A CRUISE TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered steamer “* Friesland ’’ (7,116 tons), 

anuary 29, 1896, visiting Bermuda, Gibraltar, Malaga 
Granada, Xihambra, Algiers, Cairo; 10 days in Palestine, 
Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, Nice ; 
only $ssoand up, excursions, fees,etc.,included. Organ- 
ized and accompanied by F. C. C K, ex-U. S. Vice- 
Consul at Jerusalem, 111 Broadway, New York 


*¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ”’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


passing within viewof 
Juba. crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
5 Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to the 
* , pleasures of the jour- 

ney, render Z peculiarly attractive, so much so that tour- 
ists repeat the voyage year after year. THIRTY-DAY 
TRIP FOR $120. EXCURSION, $216. All 
expenses included. Steamers have superior accommo- 
dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 
particulars address 


COLUMBIAN LINE STAMFORD PARRY, 


Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N. R.. New York. 














Grand Winter Excursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT, 
BY THE TWIN SCREW EXPRESS 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE. 


From New York February 4, 1896, to Penta Delgada, 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta (Tunis by rail), Malta, 
the Pirezus(Athens), Alexandria(Cairo). Port Said, Jaffa 
(Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, Messina, Palermo, Naples (Rome by rail), Ville- 
franche, Marseilles, Palma (Balearic Islands), Malaga, 
Gibraltar (Tangiers). 

Duration of round trip, about two months. 

Price of passage. round trip. $520, $620, $720, and up- 
ward, according to accommodations. For further partic- 
ulars apply to A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling 
Green, N. Y. City. 


ATLANTA EXPOSITION 


An excellent way to see the Atlanta Exposition is by a 
small Brivate excursion party, one of which will start 
from New York Oct. 22 for a twelve-day trip and will 
include Old Point Comfort, Asheville, etc. Address 
HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TOURS, Plainticld, New Jersey 








ALLORY STEAMSBIP LINES.—FromNew 
York, A DELIGHTFUL TRIP BY SEA to the 
Ports of TEXAS—GEORGIA—FLORIDA. Through 
tickets, single and return, to all points in Texas, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Arizona, California, Mexico. &c.. Georgia 
and Florida, Our 64-page ** Satchel Handbook ” mailed 
free. C. H. Mattory & Co., Pier 20, E. R., N. Y. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


European Winter Resort 
Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate ; cen- 
ter for sleighing excursions ; fine university, hospital, &c. 


HOTEL TIROL Large, airy, sunny rooms, 


well furnished; superior 
_ (Open all the year.) cuisine ; modern conven- 
iences. Best references. Reduced rates in winter. Illus- 


trated pamphlets on application. CARL LANDSEE, Prop’r. 

















England 
QUEEN 


CHESTER, ENGLAND 23525, 


First-Class Hotel, connected with the G 1 Rail- 
way by covered Way. Lift. H. a GOULD. Manager. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Spmngs, sent on 
request by “ BARNETT. Proprietor. 

















Connecticut 


CREST VIE 
REST VIEW 4, GREENWICH, CT. 
Especially adapted for mild nervous diseases; home 
attractions. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 











Minnesota 


Pennsylvania 





THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel, just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St.. MINNEAPOLIS 





New Jersey 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a first-class. quiet hotel. 
Elevator, steam heat, open-grate tires. Massage, elec- 
tricity, baths, etc. Table unexcelled. Open all the year. 
Address Dr. WM. H. H. BULL, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The BRENTFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAK EWOOD,N.J. 
Now open. Address Miss A. M. MYERS. 











Brookdale Cottage ‘4*—¥° 


Near ‘‘ The Lakewood.’”’ Homelike and comfortable. 
Rates reasonable. Address Miss A. E. LINEHAN, Box 153. 





The Laurel House 
of Lakewood 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager, 
Lakewood, New Jersey 





New York City 





AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


Yi THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY ¢ 
z You will find it a great convenience to 


go right over to 


i (jrand Union Hotel 
3 


Fourth Ave., 44st & 42d Sts. 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


+ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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New York 
The Jackson Sanatorium 
aad DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 
A delightful home for 


health and rest seekers. 
Personal care of ex- 
perienced physicians. 
Main building  fire- 
proof. For illustrated 
pamphlet address 


J. Arthur Jackson, 


Sec retary. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For heaith or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Massage, Electricity, all baths and health appliances. 








New Turkish, Russian, and Natural  § ur-water 
baths. Lawn-Tennis, Croquet, etc. Open all the year. 
Send for illustrated circular. 

Pennsylvania 





Grand View Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Specially adapted for a fall and winter Sanitarium. A 
homelike house. A mild, dry climate, remarkably exempt 
from the extremes of cold and severe storms. ew Cir- 
cular of rs. WENRICH & DEPPEN. 
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WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In the mountains of Pennsylvania, only 2 hours 
from Philadelphia ; 41/4 hours from New York. The 
most beautiful of locations ; no malaria, mosquitoes. 
or dew ; air, water, and scenery unexcelled in Europe 
or America; buildings ot mountain granite ; electric 
lights and bells; hydraulic elevator; steam heat 
and open grates; sun parlor; livery; dairy; baths; 
massage ; Swedish movements ; electricity; oxygen ; 

hysicians of 25 years’ experience; billiards, pool, 
awn-tennis, bowling, croquet. Circulars free. 

Be sure to address correctly, WALTER'S, always 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, or Wernersville, Pa. 





Wisconsin 


PEND YEeoNtrARIUM 


FALL AND WINTER : ; 
Luxurious accommodations; hot-water radiators | in 
every room : every comfort for invalids or those needing 
rest. For illustrated prospectus address 
N. J. PENNOYER, M.D., Manager. 











A Service of Song and 
Keadings tor Harvest 


Golden Sheaves. 


Festivais and Thanksgiving. Price, 5 cents per copy. 


Royal Organ Metho 


od for the parlor organ, prepared by a thoroughly 
competent organist. A large variety of the best music 


A new and very 
* complete meth- 


carefully arranged for the organ. Price, $2.00. 


Branzoli’s Mandolin Method. 


An elegant edition of this celebrated work, printed 
complete from the original Italian work. Other Amer- 
ican editions are abridged. Price, $2.00. 


Gospel Hymns, ¥o*.1!98,com 


‘ Music edition, cloth, $1.18 
by mail. Words only,small type, 12 cts by mail. Words 
only, large type, Boards, 30 cents by mail. 


Model Music Course for Public Schools. 


The following 
books of the series are now ready: Primer (25 ¢.), First 
Reader (30c), Second Reader (30c), Third Reader (30c) 
Circulars and specimen pages Free. 


The Musical Visitor commencing with 


September num- 
ber, will contain Songs and Piano Music instead of 
Anthems and Organ Music. Price, 15 cents. 


lete. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





THE MAN WHO SPOILED THE MUSIC 
By Rev. Mark Guy Pearsg, Arranged as a Service 

of Song for Temperance Societies. Young People’s Meet- 

ings,etc. Price, 12 cts. each ; $1.20 per dozen. 


MISSIONARY SONG SERVICE 
with Responsive Scripture Readings. 5 cts. each ; 50 cts. 
per dozen, by mail ; $4 per 100, not prepaid. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








SILENT EVANGELISM. 


An UP-TO-DATE METHOD by which all Christians, 
regardless of age, sex or creed (even the 
timid and busy) may win souls. 4 
REV. JOSEPH COOK says:—‘‘Silent Evangelism is wise, 
timely, and strategic.” Endorsed by the Religious Press of 
America. Send at once for descriptive booklet. 


Address SILENT EVANGELISM ASSOCIATION, 
(Inter-denominationat.) 5 Canal St., Battle Creek, Miche 
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Delightful Stories 


BY 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Clara Louise Burnham 
Eliza Orne White 
Bret Harte 


Messrs. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
invite attention to the following 


NEW BOOKS 


THE VILLAGE WATCH-TOWER 


By Mrs. W1IGGIN, author of *‘ The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 
Several short stories containing admirable studies of 
New England village life—bright, witty, extremely read- 
able. 


THE WISE WOMAN 


By Mrs. BURNHAM, author of ‘* Sweet Clover,” 
** Miss Bagg’s Secretary,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
The aim of this charming story is to do away with 


artificial conventionalities and promote a more sincere 
social life. 


THE COMING OF THEODORA 


By EvizA ORNE WHITE. author of ‘* Winter- 
borough,” ‘** When Molly was Six.” 16mo, $1.25. 

A novel that may well cause discussion. The scene is 

a semi-rural neighborhood, the characters true to life, the 
incidents natural, and the narrative fresh and attractive. 


CLARENCE 


By BRET HARTE. 16mo, $1.25. 


A story of the War for the Union, and President Lin- 
coln figures in it. 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA 


A Popular Holiday Edition of Longfellow’s 
unique poem. with a fine Portrait, and 22 full- 
page Illustrations by FREDERIC REMINGTON. 
Crown 8vo, bound in very attractive style. $2.00. 


JOHN KNOX 


Another excellent volume in the series of British 
Leaders of Religion. By FLORENCE A. Mc- 
CunN. Witha Portrait. 12mo, $1.00. 


RIVERSIDE POETS 


A specially attractive issue of the Riverside 
Edition of :he Poetical Works of 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, in three volumes ; 

H. W. LONGFELLOW, in six volumes : 

J. R. LowE Lt, in four volumes. 

J. G. WHITTIER, in four volumes. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt. Sold oly zn 
sets (of each poet, in a neat cloth box), at $2.00a 
volume. Particularly desirable for holiday gifts. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 











The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Reopens | RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
October 2d. 85th and 86th Streets, New York 





Classical School for Girls 2° Nt $3 city 


Epitu H. Grecory, Evizasetu P. Getty, 
Reopens Oct. rst. Principals. 





The Misses Grinnell’s P4¥ SCHOOL 


22 East 54th St.—Primary, Academic, and College- 
Preparatory Departments, Oct. 3. Kindergarten, Oct. 14. 





Morningside 
EACHERS COLLEGE Morningside 
York (120th St., West).—Professional training for 
general teachers and specialists: #z.zual training, 
sctence, kindergarten, English form, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy 
egrees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
Circulars of Information, ‘Teachers College 
Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 
FOUNDED 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL *°:% 


Boys pregame for College, Scientific School, and for 
Business. Primary department. Well-equipped Gym- 
nasium. Reopens October rst. 

L. C. Mycatt, Head Master. 


241-243 WEST SEVENTY-SEVENTH ST., N.Y. 








MISS M. E. RAYSON, B.A. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens October 1st. Small 

classes. College preparation. Boarding and day pupils. 
176 West 75th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. M. F. WALTON #497 2457. 


Will reopen Oct. 10th Primary and Kindergarten. 
KINDERGARTEN TRALNING-CLASS 








43 West 47th St., New York 


MISS WHITON AND MISS BANGS 


—English and Classical School. Native teachers in 
Modern Languages. Certificate admits to Smith. Vassar, 
and Wellesley. Special care in home and school given 
to little girds. Gymnasium. 





California 





College courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.L., 

egrees recognized by ge! of California 

and other similar graduate schools. Thirty-five miles 

from Los Angeles. An Academic course. Preparatory 

school preparing for all institutions connected with the 
College. Address C. G. BALDWIN, President. 


| wee me COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 
B. 


Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 








ISS HELOISE E. HERSEY, 25 Chestnut 

Street, Boston, has enlarged the accommoda- 

tions of her School for Girls, and has vacancies for four 

house pupils. No student will be admitted without a 
personal interview. Circulars on application. 





Lowell, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Strongly in- 
dorsed by Gov. Greenhalge, Rev. George Batchelor. 
Archdeacon Chambré, Mr. George I. Aldrich, and 
others. Apply early. 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 





Springfield, Wir, and Mrs. John McDuffie’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Formerly Miss Howard's. 
All grades. Illustrated Catalogue. 





New Jersey 


Collegiate School for Girls 


ENGLEWOOD, N.J. Collegiate and special Courses 
of study. CAROLINE M. GERRISH, Prin. 








For Young Ladies.—Country. 
— MISSES HICKOCK’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Morristown, N.J.—Closely connected 
with New York City College Preparatory and Academic 
courses; exceptional opportunities in the Languages, 
Music, and Art. Refers to prominent educators. 





Miss Townsend’s School for Girls 


_Academic and college preparatory departments. Spe- 
cial courses. 54 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, Philad’a, Balt., and Wash’n. 
Bothsexes. s6thyear. Healthful. Beautiful. 18teach- 
ers, 12 courses. Cost moderate. For beautifully iilus- 
trated catalogue address 


THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 








LAINFIELD, N.J.—Rockview Home School; 

girls and boys, 4 to 12 years, receive refined Chris- 

tian home influence ; thorough instruction in kindergar- 

ten, vr. and intermediate departments for démited 

number; healthful and _centra! location; reopens Sept. 
18th. $300.00. The Misses PECK, Principals. 





New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. Advantages of New. York. Home 
comforts for boarding pupils. Principal, Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge School. The Summit School Co., 
Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 





Connecticut 


New York 





ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth. offers 
every facility for care, education, and training, with tne 
advantages of B picteant country home. é 
ie NDRED, M.D., Med. Supt., formerly Clinical 
Ass’t Darenth School for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. 
. Lita KinpreD, Principal. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
R Sept. 26th > 
Ree Ee eS GARA J. SMITH, Priacteal. 








took Kk AKC LS Ctototototiok 
* CHAUTAUQUA 


(Literary and s s 
c Scentiic) Reading Circle ¢ 
» THE AMERICAN YEAR 
A systematic course in American politics, 
S industry, and literature, illustrating the S 
Development of National Life. 
_ Why not supplement your desultory read- 
ing by a well-detined course for the coming 
winter? Chautauqua offers a_ practical, * 
comprehensive plan. 


YK JOHN H. VINCENT. Dept. 30, BUFFALO.N. Y. 


KKKIAKC LS Chatto 


LA VIPS vaterins 


Youshnould see theimprovements (our patents) inLamps 


"THE MILLER” is the best lamp made 


Over one hundred thousand have been sold. If not for 
sale by yonr dealer, come to our store, or write for 
catalogue and order by mail. 


Sisnutactarers’s EDWARD MILLER & CO, 


Manufacturers; \ 
~* and 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York 
3%” For cool weather buy a ‘* Milier” Oil Heater. 








e e ’ e e 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 
NORWALK, CONN.—24th year. Primary Interme- 
diate, and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, 
and the nguages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





A Home School for Girls 
Stamford, Connecticut 
For circulars address Miss Low or Miss HEywoop, 





Illinois 





CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
Mrs. J. N. Crouse, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Director. Principal. 
COLLEGE REOPENS SEPT. 30 
In addition to the regular work of the College, which 
includes the preparing of students for Kindergartners, 
Supervisors, and Training Teachers, special instruction 
is given in adapting Kindergarten principles to Primary 
work, and in the right use of Kindergarten materials in 
poe po grades. Convocation of Mothers, Oct. 23d, 24th, 
and 25th. Send for curriculums. 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 
10 Yan Buren Street, Chicago. 





Boarding and Day 
KENILWORTH HALL School for Girls, 
fifteen miles from Chicago, on the North Shore. Gradu- 
ating and College Preparatory courses. ‘Thorough in- 
struction; modern buildings: beautitul home. $650.00. 
For illustrated catalogue address _ 
Mrs. MARY KEYES BABCOCK, Kenilworth, Il. 





New York, Brooklyn, 429 Classon Avenue. 


BROOKLYN HILL INSTITUTE 


Mrs. C. P. Lang and Miss Gorvan’s Home School for 
girls. Day School for ar and boys. Kindergarten. 
Conducted by BENJAMIN BLAKE Hovmes,A.B.( Harvard). 


ROCKLAND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
NYACK-ON-HUDSON, near N. Y. 

A High-Grade School for Boys and Young Men; $300 
only ; Rome arrangements throughout. Our stable of 
horses and ponies for recreation is an attraction. It will 
pay to send for our catalogue. 

Capt. J. WILSON, A.M., Principal. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. U.S. Army office: 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
Joseru B. Bisper, A.M., Principal, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 











Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A College-Fitting and Character-Building School for Boys. 
6th year. Library of 12,000 volumes. Summer Session. 
eference, Hon. JosepH H. Cuoare. Send for catalogue. 
CHARLEs F, Brusie, A.M., ArTHUR T. Emory, A.B., 
Principals. SING SING-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 





Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

| ie BALDWIN’S School for Girls. Pre- 

pesnieey to Bryn MawrCollege. Within five ypase 
more than forty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College 
from this school. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, 
and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General and Col- 
lepe-Eveperstory courses. Eighth year opens Sept. 2s, 
1895. For circular, address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 





Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Education, with Preparation 
for College. French, Art, and Music. 
Reopens Sept. 10, 1895. 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
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September Necrology . 


September 5.— Brigadier-General August 
Kautz. Born1828. Served with distinc- 
tion in the Civil War. See page 478. 

September 12.—The Rev. Dr. Charles Henry 
Hall. Born1820. Rector of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. See page 


459- 

a. 18. Delgado Parejo. Born 1830. 
Admiral of the Spanish navy and Chief 
of the Cuban station. 

September 21.—Abraham Victor Rydberg. 
Born 1829. One of the eighteen mem- 
bers of the Swedish Academy, and a well- 
known novelist and critic. 

September 22.—James Francis Ruggles. Born 
1834. A prominent lawyer of New York 
City. 

September 29.—Louis Pasteur. Born 1822. 
One of the greatest scientists of modern 
times. See page 538. 





Books Received 


A. S. BARNES & CO.. NEW YORK 

Benson, Percival R. The Rev. John Henry. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., PHILADELPHIA 

King, Edward. Under the Red Flag. $1.25. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 

Wingate, Charles E. LL. Shakespeare’s Heroines on 
the Stage. $2. 

Claflin, Mary B. Under the Old Elms. §1. 

De Amicis, Edmondo. Cuore: An Italian School- 
boy’s Journal. Translated by Isabel F. Hap- 
good. $1.50. 

Thayer, William M. 

areers. $1.50. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Ireland, Mary E. What I Told Dorcas. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 

Daudet, Alphonse. Le Nabob. Abridged and An- 
notated by Benjamin W. Wells. 

Levermore, Charles H., and Frederic Reddall. ‘The 
Academy Song-Book. 

HARPER & BROS.. NEW YORK 
Jannaris, A. N. A Modern English-Greek Diction- 


Turning-Points in Successful 


ary. 

Munroe, Kirk. Snow-Shoes and Sledges: Sequel to 
“© The Fur-Seal's Tooth.” 

Hope, Anthony. Half a Hero. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Scudder, Samuel H. Frail Children ot the Air. $1 50. 
Longfeliow, Henry Wadsworth. The Song of Hia- 

watha. Illustrated by Frederic Remington. $2. 
McCunn, Florence A. John Knox. $1. 
Harte, Bret. Clarence. $1.25. 

Burnham, Clara Louise. The Wise Woman. $1.25. 
White, Eliza Orne. The Coming of Theodora. $1.25. 
JOSEPH KNIGHT CO, BOSTON 
Whitelock, L. Clarkson. A Mad Madonna. and 

Other Stories. $1. 

. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Warden, Gertrude. Her Fairy Prince. 5octs. 

LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
Hill, Grace L. Katharine’s Yesterday, and Other 

Christian Endeavor Stories. $1.50. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Crawford, F. Marion. Katharine Lauderdale. $1. 
Dorr, Julia C. R. ‘* The Flower of England’s Face :” 
Sketches of English Travel. 75 cts. 
King, F. H. The Soil. 75 cts. 
THE MERRIAM CO., NEW YORK 
Weyman, Stanley J. The Snowball. go cts. 
Bourgoin, Saidee. Sarah Martha in Paris. 
F. TENNYSON NEELY, CHICAGO 
Allen, Ethan. Washington, or the Revolution. 
50 cts. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Nevin, W. W. Dies Ire. 75 cts. 
Burgin,G. B. At Tuxter’s. $1. 
McManus, L. The Red Star. 50 cts. 
THEODORE KEESE, CHICAGO 
Arnold, Rev. Frank S. The Octave of Blessing. $1. 
_ THE SARGENT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
Dixon, Theron S. E. Francis Bacon and His 
Shakespeare. $1.50. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Baird, Henry M. The Huguenots and the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. 2Vols. $7.50. 

Henty,G. A. Through Russian Snows. $1.50. 

Henty,G. A. A Knight of the White Cross. ‘$1.50. 

Munroe, Kirk. At War with Pontiac. $1.25. ~ 

Greer, Rev. David H., D.D. The Preacher and 
His Place. $1.25. 

; THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 

Yonge, Charlotte M. TheCarbonels. $1.25. 

W. A. WILDE & CO., BOSTON 

Drysdale, William. The Young Reporter. 

Whitmarsh, Lieut. H. P., and Others. 
terious Voyage of the 
Stories. $1.25. 

Swett, Sophie. Cap’n Thistletop. $1.25. 

Norton, Charles Ledyard. Jack Benson’s Log; or, 
Afloat with the Flag in ’61. Illustrated by 
George Gibbs. $1.25. ; 


50 cts 


$1.50. 
The Mys- 
Daphne, and (Other 


For a Nerve Tonic 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Dr. H. M. HarRtow, Augusta, Me., says: “1 
ey it as one of the best remedies in all cases in 
which the system requires an acid and a nerve tonic. 
I have used it freely with most excellent results.” 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY¥ 

Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIC, 

New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New York. 
BROOKLYN 


New York. 
COLLIER ers 


St. Louis. 


Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, ; 

Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 
JEWETT, 

New York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO | 


Philadelphia. | 
MORLEY 





is less. 


Cleveland. 

MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 

RED SEAL, 

St. Louis, 


use, other than 


‘Lhe Reason 


why some dealers try to sell, and some paint- 


genuine brands 


> 


(see 


list) of White Lead is that their first cost 
Quality should be the first consid- 
eration, and is the true economy. 

For colors, the National Lead Co.’s tint- 
‘ing colors are especially prepared for tinting 


} 
|Pure White Lead to any shade required. 


SALEM For pamphlet and color-card — sent free 


. Salem, Mass. 
BHIPMAN, 
Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, 

St. Louis and Chicago, 
ULSTER, 


UNION, 


— address 


New York, 
. 





NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 





WRINCING WET 


Does your wringer wring dry? Do the 
rolls wear well? Besure on both these points,when purchasing a Wringer, 
byinsisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AMERICAN 
WRINGER CO., the largest manufacturers of wringers and Rolls in the 
world, with a capital of $2,500.000 back of their warrant. 


Clothes is a part of every wash. 





See our name and warrant stamped 


on Rolls. Books of useful wringer information FREE. Address 99 Chambers Street, New York, 





To Look on the 
Bright Side of Things, 
Use 


SAPOLIO 





WOT PDOOQOQOQOWC © ©OOOOOOOSES 008 


>parnage Awake nights 
Nervous with a_ face 
or ache — head- 


em ache — peri- 
Sich odic altges: 
Headache worn out in 
the morning. 
Phenyo - Caffein cure all 
this trouble--bring refreshing 
sleep-health-we could write 
volumes of what others say, 
but aoc. trial box which we’ll 
S send free for 
address will 
tell you ever 
so much 


more, 
All druggists, 25c. 
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Phenyo-Caffein Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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iS Send your address on a posal, %) 
Puritan Pins, and a booklet about 
them, to forever convince you that 
==> they are the only pins that don’t bend 
American Pin Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


(5 (AS) AS) (6S) ASA) 58) 
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Shape 
That 
lasts 


The imitation 
may look like it— 
it can’t act like 
it—everlasting 
shape is only in 


Fibre 


Chamois 
@O@OOO@OOOOOOOO®E 


— 


GOOQGQOOGHHOOEOHOOOOOO 


POOQOOQOOOESHOSS4 
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PISO’S CURE FOR 


lad CORES NANERE ALL ELSE 


FAILS. 
yrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 








Silk Thread Holders. 


a 







DR ART NEED ORKERS. 
This holder protects the skein from becoming snarl- 
edor soiled until the Jast thread is used. Ask you 
dealer for our wash silksin these new patent holders 


in Oxly, sent postpaid to 
One Sample Skein any ‘ned an recetp 
of five cents in Stamps. Once usbd, you wil 
always buy your silk in this holder. 


Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co., 
139 Union St., New London, Conn, 
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The 
Whee 
That 
Leads 


The Liberty is made 
right — It is the wheel 
you are sure of, 


ORORG 
@ 
: 
@ 
@ 
iia 


The Liberty Cycle Company 
4 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 


CGLOKCKOKGGUIGGUES 





onal 
Conetualibe KaCo, 


Rich Laces 


Honiton, Duchesse, 
Point Appliqué, and 


Point Ventse Laces. 


Bridal Veils, 
Valenciennes and 


Duchesse Handkerchiefs. 


Honiton, Renaissance, 
Venetian Point, and 
Duchesse Collars. 


Appliqué, Spangled, and 
Embroidered Effects 
in Mousseline, Nets, 
Gauze, and Chiffons. 


Broadway KH 19th st. 


NEW YORK 





We are not 


among ‘‘the wrecks of time.’’ We have 
been manufacturing heating and cooking 
apparatus nearly 50 years, and expect to 
continue to do so. We make steam heat- 
ers, hot water heaters, furnaces and ranges. 
They are for sale by best dealers all over 
the country. 


\ great many people have been saved money and 
toyance by having our literature on heating apparatus. 
't will cost you nothing; better send for it. 
THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
145 «and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St., 
Chicago, New York. 





Hints to Readers 


Will The Outlook kindly give a list of 
books to be read by a Dante Club? The 
resources of the club will enable them to pro- 
cure any books advised. FIRENZE. 


Texts.—The “ Divina Commedia” by Witte, Scar- 
tazzini, Fraticelli, Bianchi, Casini. The * Vita 
Nuova” | Giuliani, Casini. The * Convito ” by 
Giuliani. The “ Canzoniere ” by Fraticelli, Seratini. 
The “* Opere Latini ”’ by Giuliani. 

English Translations and Notes.—The “ Divina 
Commedia” by Norton, Butler, Moore, P lumptre, 
Longfellow, Parsons, Cary, Hazelfoot ’; the ** In- 
ferno ” (only Y), by Carlyle, Cotterill, Musgrave, Sul- 
livan; the * urgatorio”’ (only) by Shadwell, Ver- 
non, Dugdale. The ‘‘ Vita Nuova” by Norton, 
Martin, eer The *“Convito” by Katharine 
Hillard. The ‘“*Canzoniere”’ by Plumptre. The 

““Opere Latini” by Fesvere-Flowell,Church, Latham. 
Aids to the Study of . Dante. 
Shore (arabelta ‘ Dante for Beginners.” 

Snell (F. j.), “‘ A Primer of Italian Literature.’ 

Oliphant ‘Nirs), * The Makers of SS 

* Early Biography ‘of Dante.” 

Browning (Oscar), ‘* Dante.” 

Rossetti (Maria Francesca), “*A Shadow of 
Dante.” 

Carlyle (Thomas) , ps Heroes and Hero-Worship.” 

Caird (Edward), * Essays.”’ 

Lowell (James Russell), * Among My Books.” 

Mabie ( amilton Wright), ‘‘ Essays in Literary 
Interpretation.” 

Liddon (Canon), ** Essays.” 

Swing (David), ‘ * Old Pictures of Life.” 

Schaff (Philip). * *L iterature and Poetry.’ 

Nasmit Pe. * Makers of Modern ‘rhought.” 

Harris (W. T.), ‘* The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s 

* Divine Comedy.’ 

Church (Dean), “Dante, and Other Essays.” 

Baynes (Herbert), ** Dante and His Ideal.’ 

Cross (J. W.). ** Impressions of Daate.” 

Dollinger (Johannes Ignatius), “Studien” (or 
translation). 

Wicksteed (P. H.), ** Dante.” : 

Botta, (Vincenzo), * Introduction to the Study of 
Dante ” 

Snider (Denton J. » Dante’ s. ‘Inferno.’ ‘* Dante’s 

‘ Purgatorio’ and * Paradiso.’ 

Blow (Susan E.), ** A Study of Dante.” 

Plumptre (Dean), “ Studies in Dante.”’ 

Ward (Mav Alden), ** Dante.” 

Bartoli (A.). * Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Gaspary (A.). ‘Geschichte der italienischen Lit- 
teratur.”” 

Traquair and Black, ** Dante 

Symonds (Jobn ya wy Ye 34 OA Study of Dante.” 

Scartazzini (G. A.), “ A Companion to Dante,” 
a Hettinger (Francis), “Dante’s ‘ Divina Comme- 


Moore (Edward), ‘** Dante and His Early Biog- 
raphers,”’ “Textual Criticism of the ‘ Divina Com- 
media.’ ” 

Witte (Karl), ‘“*‘ Dante Forschungen.”’ 

Blanc (L. G.), ** Vocabolario Dantesco.”’ 

Toynbee (Paget), “A Dictionary of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia.’ ”’ 

Hensman (Mary), ‘‘ A Dante Map.” 





WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant tailor made clothes, 


A TAILOR-MADE 


SUIT o: 
OVERCOAT $10 


We'll make to your me aanee a Frock 
or Sack Suit or overcoat of 
ALL WOOL GOODs. 
sua to any t ilors $15.00 garment for 
$10.00, Other suits, Overcoats and trou- 
sers just as cheap. We save 50 per cent 
by buying big lots of woolens direct 
from the mills—that accounts for it. 
Al) goods sent C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination and try 0.1 before pay- 
ing express agent. We pay Express 
a ges. Send for samples of clotr 
d full particulars, free. 


LOUIS V. VEHON, Tailor, 155 W. Jackson St. Chicago. 





HOUSE FURNISHING 


Cooking Utensils, Cutlery, 
Crockery, Fine China and Glass. 
Eddy Refrigerators. 
WATER FILTERS AND COOLERS 
CEDAR AND CAMPHORWOOD CHESTS 


fEWISE CoNGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous , Prostration. 
Mentat Depression 
Nervous 5, eosia. 
Mental ._., 
liure, 


Freligh’s 

i ‘on i Cc (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when everything else has 

failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 

and for ten years past, by over 40,00a 

Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


i. 0, Woodrug & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., ‘New York City 


Formula on Every Bottle. 








ARE YOU DEAF ? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
The AURAPHONE will help you if you do. It is 


recent scientific invention which will assist the hearing 
of any one not born deaf. When in the ear it is invis- 
ible and does not cause the slightest discomfort. It is 
to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear spectacle. 
ex sap for particulars. Can be tested Bay 
OF CHARGE at any of the NEW YORK AURA- 
HONE Co.’s < ffices : 716 Metropolitan Bdg., 
Madison Sq., N.Y.; 433 Phillips Bdg.. 120 Tre- 
mont st., Boston; or 843 Equitable Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


re PURE, HICH CRADE 
, 2 COCOAS ani CHOCOLATES 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


* ak from the great 
7\1)\ Industrial and Food 


‘) EXPOSITIONS 
\ \\IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


MW ‘Caution: In view of the 


many imitations 
of the labels and wrappers on our 
| goods, oy should make sure 
that our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 










SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 








an Buck Gloves and Mittens 
aw Are the BEST ia 














HIS POINT. 


The finest, smoothest, 
toughest leads ever put in- 
to pencils, are made by the 
DIXON'S | 305. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 
American Graphite ersey City, N. J. 


If dealer does not keep them, send I6c 
PE NCILS. for pencils worth double the money 













Ge” Ga ey the World. 
BSS Sg \ SOLD BY ALL 

Y ASG : = 9) \ © JOBBERS. 
PERS ; ; \) SEE that the 
~ == Cc YY ““ left-hand glove 

ae ; ty is stamped 

: Ar Sas SarAnaC 
oe. nd for our Glove book 
SARANAC GLOVE CO., Littleton, N. H. 


nae 
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The Business World 


Last week $2,500,000 gold 
was exported, in spite of 
the lowrates. This damp- 
ened any buoyancy in the market for stocks 
and bonds, but caused no decline. Prices are 
unchanged for leading securities. 


The Stock Market 


Wheat is advancing rap- 
idly in price and increas- 
ing in volume of offerings. 
Flour is also higher. The 
two advances have aided exports, as expected, 
and last week’s shipments from both coasts 
were the largest for six months. Wool isalso 
active and higher. The upward movement 
includes sugar, coal, petroleum, and print- 
cloths. The present high prices for iron and 
steel hold their own; so do the quotations in 
oats, coffee, lard, and leather ; but corn, pork, 
and live stock are lower. The general course 
of prices shows an advance. 


The General Course 
of Prices 
Advancing 


Perhaps the most striking 
event in the history of last 
week’s business world was the 
advance in the price of cotton. The belief 
had become general that the next cold wave 
will extend generally over the cotton belt, and, 
owing to the lateness of the crop, result in 
serious damage. Hence there was an advance 
each day of the week, the prices successively 
recording the highest yet reached this season. 
The advance has been from 8% to 8% cents. 
Sooner or later, nevertheless, as has been well 
said, the market will have to recognize the 
fact that 7,000,000 new bales, with 3,000,000 
carried over, are 1,500,000 in excess of the 
world’s consumption. 


Higher Prices 
for Cotton 


Nothing like the “ Kaffir” 


The South African 
craze has ever been known 


and : dee e es 
West Australian 7 mining history, anc it 
Crazes has so thoroughly unset- 


tled the London Stock 
Exchange that the West Australian mine- 
owners have been adding their quota to the 
general result. A correspondent of the New 
York “Sun” of September 29 thus describes 
the situation : 


A fortnight ago, describing the last mad scramble 
for Barnato shares at four times the price of issue, 
1 said there were signs that the climax had been 
reached. I was wrong. ‘The fever has reached a 
still higher pitch, and there is no indication of abate- 
ment. There will probably be none as long as the 
companies formed last spring continue to declare 
occasional dividends of 500 per cent., as has happened 
in two or three instances this week. Dividen te of 30 
or 40 to 100 per cent., which other South African 
and West Australian mines are paying,are looked 
upon as quite modest. 

The dealings in mining shares on the T.ondon 
Stock Exchange now far exceed in amount all other 
transactions daily. ‘Ten representative South Afri- 
can companies, with a nominal — value of 
$25,000,000. have risen in market value during the 
past thirty days more than $50,000,000. The increase 
of the total South African shares in the market quo- 
tations during the same period exceeds $250,000,000. 
It is true that there has been a substantial advance 
in all classes of securities, but speculation is still 
contined to mines. {[t is impossible to keep track of 
all the new ventures publicly and privately put upon 
the market daily. The popular appetite ler these 
things is simply insatiable. 

As a matter of tact, the public gets little or none 
of the good things which are nominally offered to 
them. ‘Take. for instance, a certain West Australian 
company which will be offered ostensibly for public 
subscription next week. The shares will be oftered 
nominally at par, the capital being $2.000,000; but 
already 312 per cent. premium is bid on the Stock 
Exchange for options on these shares. In other 
words, the market value of this embryo company’s 
stock already amounts to more than $8,000,000. and 
not a share has yet been issued. Of course httle or 
no stock will be allotted to public subscribers. All 
will be taken by the directors and other insiders, who 
will sell to the public at still higher figures and 
pocket the premium. 

I met yesterday the director of another West Aus- 
tralian company, who confided to me that he and 
his associates were seriously embarrassed by the fact 
that the company held in its treasury cash and the 
shares of subsidiarv companies, accumulated within 
the last two months, amounting to a market value 
of fifteen times the total capital stock. They did 
not know what to do about it, because the payment 
of enormous dividends seems to disturb instead ot 
strengthen public contidence in the company. 


Not every one who sees a 
common sunflower realizes 
that it is a flower of quite as 
much practical as poetical utility. Up to the 
present time in this country we have not given 
much attention to the systematic culture of 


The Uses of the 
Sunflower 


the sunflower, but in China and also in Russia 
the plant is raised for its seeds at the rate of 
nearly half a million pounds a year. In India, 
also, great importance is attached to the plant, 
and the seeds are harvested for food for farm 
animals and for poultry, It is an excellent 
and cheap food, and is just as effective as more 
expensive grain. Sunflower oil is now in in- 
creasing demand. Most ofthe oil comes from 
Russia, and in its crude state is used by paint- 
ers for inside work. For varnishing, however, 
it does not equal linseed oil. It takes about 
one bushel of seed to make a gallon of oil. 
Epicures will be interested in learning that 
sunflower oil in its refined state is now actively 
competing with olive oil. Nor is this all the 
practical history of the sunflower. After the 
oil is extracted from the seeds, the residue is 
made into cakes for cattle food. Of course 
these cakes are not so nutritious as food made 
from fresh seeds, but yet they are of value. 
In India many natives depend on a kind of 
bread made from sunflower seeds. When 
stripped of their leaves and heads, the stalks 
are dried and are used for fuel. Nor is this 
all. From the leaves of the sunflower cheap 
cigars are made, and few realize to what an 
extent the leaves are used for this purpose. 
As to the fiber of the stalks, the Chinese have 
long treated it like flax and woven it in silk 
fabrics. From the blossoms of the sunflower 
a yellow dye is made. Thus the palm has 
hardly more uses than the sunflower, which 
most of us have hitherto been accustomed to 
think fit only for ornamental purposes. 


The London “ Statist ” 
says that the reason why 
the demands for India 
Council drafts are so puzzlingly large is because 
the buying is, “to a considerable extent at all 
events, on Chinese account. China purchases 
from India usually every year more than she 
sells to India. She buys opium, cotton goods, 
cotton yarn, and so on, and she sells very little 
in return. There is always, therefore, a large 
balance due from China to India. On the 
other hand, we ourselves buy from China more 
than we sell to her; therefore there is always 
a balance due from this country [England] to 
China, and trade has adapted itself long ago 
to settling the Chinese debt to India by the 
roundabout method of remitting from London 
through India by means of Council drafts. 
London, that is to say, has become the clearing- 
house at which the debt due from China to 
India is settled.” 


China Owes India; 
England Owes China 


In the recent Geographical 
Congress, General Greely is 
reported to have declared 
that during the past two centuries the Arctic 
regions have supplied to the world products 
worth an enormous sum. Most people have 
been puzzled since then to guess what those 
products are. There are the whales, to be 
sure, but when we endeavor to think of other 
Arctic products the effort proves too much. 
The New York “ Times” has now come to 
our rescue, and says that the products are fos- 
sil ivory, the mineral cryolite, rich in alumini- 
um; the furs of seals, bears, foxes, and a few 
other animals; small quantities of gold— 
and about there the list begins to become 
difficult to lengthen, though specialists could 
probably continue it through a line or two 
more. 


Arctic Products 


Those who have visited the 
State of Washington will 
recall Lake Washington in 
the vicinity of Seattle. The ship canal from 
the city’s harbor to the Lake has now been 
begun, and will give to Seattle an additional 
and a fresh-water harbor. The tide-lands bor- 
dering on Elliot Bay are to be filled in with 
the material obtained during the canal con- 
struction. Lake Washington lies sixteen feet 
above high tide in Puget Sound. The canal 
will run through a neck of land two miles 
wide, and will be extended through the flats 
an additional two miles. It is planned to be 
twenty:six feet deep, and eighty feet wide at 
bottom. The cost is estimated at between 
$5,000,000 and $6,000,000. 


A New Harbor 
for Seattle 





FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office,Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 











Investment 
- Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 
yield 43% to 63%. 
Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention The Outlook 


Gunited States 
Stortgage & Trust Co, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL = «- «= $2,000,006. 
SURPLUS= -« « «= 700,000. 

Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues Fivst Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 


Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 
State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits, 


Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. 
George W. Young, = = = 
Luther Kountze, = « Vice-President. 
James Timpson, = 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnbull,- - -« Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, - - «- Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Trease 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson. 
Richard A. McCurdy. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, 

William Babcock, Gustav E. Kissel, 
Dumont Clarke, Luther k« untze, | 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr, Chariton T, Lewis, 
William P. Dixon, Lewis May, 
David Dows, Jr., Theodore Morford, 
Kobert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer. Robert Olyphant, 
Cnaries R. Henderson, William W. Richards, 
Jimes J. Hill, James Timpson, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, George W. Young. 


R.L. Day & Co. 


HIGHEST GRADE 


Investment Bonds 
Boston Securities a Specialty 
7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
6% 


Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
gages, State, County, City, and Schoo! Warrants 
anc 

7% 

8% 


45 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 





President. 








Bonds, with a view to absolute security anc 
prompt interest payments. Best references. 


Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 
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How Safe ? 


THEN 
How Remunerative ? 


The first question is more important than the second when investing in 


If you desire to invest any money in 


SELECTED 
SECURITIES 








power concerning whatever bonds you desire to purchase. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


24 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
75 State Street, Boston 
421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








Bonds 


Paying a fair rate of interest, we will furnish you with any information in our 


HIGH CITY, COUNTY, — 
GRADE AND STATE 


BONDS 


Paying a High Rate of Interest 


@: We make a specialty of High-Class Se- 

TS curities, suitable for permanent investment. 

Descriptive circular mailed on application. 

@_ | sprain, vickinson & co., Bankers 
P 10 WALL ST., New York 








IA: 


DEO 























An Investment 


a 


Of afew hundred dollars in our Ist 
5 


¢ mortgage, 20 year gold bonds, brings 
a fair interest, and a feeling of 
: security such as cannot be realized 
when your money is invested in 


of interest. 


We offer these bonds for a few 
weeks at 90%. They are 


) stocks or bonds paying high rates 


WMAPMOOOOOOOOLL 


AAD 


Paying 6% 


and are a gilt edge security. 
Trusteed by the INTERNATIONAL 
Trust Co., or Boston, at whose 








q) 

7 . . 
office the interest is paid semi- 
(i 

¢ annually. 

: 

©) 

3 | Write us for particulars, ROSELAND IMPROVEMENT Co. 

© statement of the Com 

6 pany, maps, ete, 178 Devonshire Street, 

: = BOSTON. 

© 
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HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the sient 
which you desire to Sell ? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a sg at modern invention. 
(4 Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 





YOU Do You Want to Sella 


sELL| WESTERN MORTGAGE 


or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs— 
stop:sending good money after bad—get a good 
“WE 5 per cent. investment instead? Address the 
Boston Realty, Indemnity and Trust Co. 
BU 33 E ng Building, Boston 
Send tor our Bond List 





WE Ali you have guessed sbout life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send fe 
20ST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-§ 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philste’nhie 





A FIXED INCOME FOR LIFE 


is secured by a Perfected Annuity Bond. They 
banish care, and thus prolong life. They double the 
income of elderly cope. Adapted toallages. SECUR- 
ity A BSOLUTE, Address (stating age 

GC RP ENTE kk, 256 Broadway, New York. 





The Lawton Simplex. 


——. 


— e Printer 


saves time 
_and labor ; 

r money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 





Caution.— Other ¢/i/ngs are being made and called 
Sintplex Printers. Vhe only way to be sure of get 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
simplex Printer, Send fcr circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & Ci)., 20 Vesey St., New York 








Ui 
Si) Dark places show where 
there is extra thickness of silver. 


6 ) os = 2? 
1847 ‘Rogers ‘Bros. XI 

Silver ‘Plate that Wears. 
Especially suitable for gifts, as the 
quality is so well known. ‘1847”’ is 
the guarantee of original Rogers goods. 
‘*XIL’”" means—three times the usual 
thickness of silver where most needed. 
Be sure of the right trade-mark. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. 
§ Fifth Ave., New York. 





QUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE 





(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 


Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 
Developing Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for 
preventing and curing Consumption, Asthma, 
Catarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 
of Colds. | Invaluable for public speakers and singers 
for improving and strengthening voice. Send stamp 
fox circulars to 4., Hygienic Supply Co.. Boston 
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Tt Outlook 


New Series of The Christian Union 
Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 

ost-Office. 

The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week fortv pages. The subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 

Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address,—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week betore the change is to take effect. 

Discontinuances.—lIfasubscriber wishes his 


copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration - 


of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 
How to Reinit.—Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Ex press-Order, or Money Order, 
ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 
Letters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 





About People 


—Mr. Joseph Field, of Monmouth County, 
is supposed to be the oldest man in New Jer- 
sey. lie has just celebrated his one hundred 
and second birthday. 

—One of Stevenson’s heroes was the Duke 
of Wellington. The Scotch novelist hiked to 
remark that the best thing ever said of Wel- 
lington was this : “ ITe did his duty as naturally 
as a horse eats oats.” 

—At a recent congress in Leghorn, Italy, 
the following verses, written for the occasion 
by the Pope, were read. Some Latinists re- 
gard Leo XIII. as the greatest humanist of 
the Apostolic See since the pontificate of 
fEneas Piccolomini: 

Auspicium felix: Orientis personat oras 
Vox lapsa e coelo personat occiduas. 
Una fides Chr sti, Pastor regat unus ovile, 
Dispersas gentes colligat unus amor. 
Virgo fave errantes ; oh! lumine mater amico 
Respice, et unigeno junge benigna tuo. 
The poem has been rendered as follows : 

Fortunate presage, a voice from heaven strikes at 
once the shores of the Orient and the Occident. Let 
one faith in Christ, let one pastor, govern the flock, 
one love reunite the scattered nations. Virgin, be pro- 
pitious to errant travelers: let fall on them a favor- 
able look. and reunite them, sweet Mother, with your 
only Son! 

—From the “ British Medical Journal” we 
learn that in the older days of the Harvard 
Medical School, when funds were scarce and 
professors scarcer, Dr. Holmes was the lec- 
turer on anatomy, physiology, medical chem- 
istry, and a few other subjects. One day the 
President of the college met him in the street 
and congratulated him on his then recent 
election to a professorial chair of medicine. 
“Chair!” flashed out the Doctor. “ You’re 
mistaken, my dear sir. It isn't a chair of 
medicine that I occupy ; it’s a whole settee!” 
Another tale is also a medical one, and relates 
to a meeting of several of the leading physi- 
cians of a bygone generation. They were all, 
except Holmes, big men physically as well as 
mentally, and for some time the lite doctor 
walked disconsolately about among his six- 
foot colleagues. Then, jingling the loose 
change in his pocket, he said, calmly: “ Do 
you know, gentlemen, I feel like a three-cent 
piece among a lot of pennies!” 

—The Raleigh (N. C.) “ News and Observer ” 
informs us that the late Rev. Dr. Charles H. 
Hall, rector of Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was fond of getting into the mountains 
of North Carolina, far from the railroads, 
whenever he could take a vacation. He loved 
to come in contact with the hardy, unlettered 
mountaineer. He esteemed a man as a man. 
He never tired of telling of an incident that 
first gave him a knowledge of the inbred hatred 
of the revenue officer. Going up the moun- 
tains with a gu de, they came to a deep ravine 
in a thickly wooded part of the mountains. 
“ Man killed over there last week,” said the 
guide. “What had he done?” asked Dr. 
Hall. “ Revenue officer,” replied the guide. 





“ But,” persisted Dr. Hall, “ what crime had 
the officer committed?” ‘‘ He was a revenue 
officer,” again said the guide. It was a long 
time before Dr. Hall could be convinced that 
the fact that the man was a revenue officer, 
charged with breaking up moonshine stills, 
was crime enough, in the eyes of his guide, for 
the severest punishment. 

—A bust of Richard M. Johnson, once 
Vice-President of the United States, is about 
to be placed in the Senate Chamber at Wash- 
ington. The bust is the work of Mr. James 
Voorhees, ason of the Senator. It was made 
in accordance with a resolution passed by the 
Senate that the busts of all the Vice-Presi- 
dents who had presided over that body should 
be placed in the hall. It may not be gener- 
ally known that it was Johnson who is _ be- 
lieved to have killed the Indian leader, Te- 
cumseh. A recent historian says: 

The English forces were posted between the river 
and the marsh while the Indians were on a high 
, ste y 4 in the swampy land. Colonel Johnson or- 

ered his men forward, and the English let them get 
almost within a tew yards before the command to 
fire was given. Then the bullets laid the front 
rank low. A _ desperate battle took place, but 
the conflict lasted for about eighteen minutes, the 
Americans being victorious. ‘Tecumseh was tound 
on the field dead, and it was asserted that John- 
son was the one who shot him, as he was killed 
by a man on horseback, and Johnson was the only 
one mounted, his command being infantry. It was 
also known that Johnson nad been engaged in a 
hand-to-hand fight with one ot the most desperate of 
the chiefs, and it was thought that Tecumseh would 
be the very one to single out the leader to meet his 
tomahawk, a foe worthy of his steel. Johnson him- 
self was badly wounded. , 





Don’t Worry Vourself 


and don’t worry the baby 5 avoid both unpleasant condi- 

tions by giving the child pure, digestible food. Don’t 

use solid preparations. /uzfant Health is a valuable 
amphlet for mothers. Send your address to the New 
‘ork Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


Are you sure that your 
chimney fits your lamp? that 
the shape is right? See the 
‘Index to Chimneys ’’— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 








The Sunday School’s 
Best Dlustrator !! 


What is? A lantern that will give a 
sharply defined picture from Io to 20 
feet in diameter specially illustrating the 
lessons. No argument is needed to prove 
that the Stereopticon is the most valuable 
illustrator in the world. Complete outfit 
from $50 upwards. No poor cheap lan- 
terns sold. 


Write for particulars. Instalment plan. Slides rent- 
ed. Large catalogue 20 cents. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches: 16 Beekman St., New York. 
Boston 244 Washington St. CHICAGO. 196 La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.): 515 East Mth St. MINNEAPOLIS. 1564 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA : 708 Market St. SAN FRAN- 
cisco : 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND ; 411 Couch St. 





Real Lace 


should be cleaned with real soap. 
For all such purposes use 


COFeO 


Copco is a new departure in the art of soap-making and sells for 
Find it at your dealers. 


five cents per cake. 





Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, 


ST. LOUIS. 




























Pabst... 
—— Malt 
Extract 


i |] There is substance to it. 
It is vivifying, 

Life producing; gives 
Vim and bounce— 

It braces. 


The ‘*BEST’® Tonic 
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Muddy 


| A “MUDDY COMPLEX. 
ION" AND A SOILED 
SKIN ARE IMPOSSIBLE 
IF CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 
(PERSIAN HEALING) IS 
USED 
REGULARLY. 











It is not safe to 
use a@ poor com- 
plexion soap. An 
old, tried soap like 
Constantine’s may 
be depended upon 
for purity. Itisa 
wonderful beauti- 
fier of the skin. 

— DrvuGGISTS.— 


Com 
plex 
ion. 





Does Your Hair Fall Out ? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select family 
patronage for ro years. If interested, send self-addressed 
ag envelope to Miss Rachel T. Wyatt, Centre- 
ville, Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four centsa week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 

MUSIC AND GERMAN IN BERLIN.—An 
American family residing in Berlin offers the comforts 
and care ot a refined home to young ladies wishing to 
study music_or German. Number lia ited to seven. 
Hanoverian German spoken, and _ special lessons given 
if desired. References by permis-ion to Rev. C. T. 
Weitzel, Ass’t Pastor of. Plymouth Church, and to many 
others in the leading American cities. Address Mrs. 
RICE, 2 Landgrafen Strasse, Berlin. 


FOR OUTLOOK RE \DERS.—I can do shop- 
ping in New York to their advantage. Many years’ ex- 
perience in business gives me great advantages. Pur- 
chasing of every description Core pe J attended to and no 
commission charged. The best of reference given. Send 
for circular, Adress Mrs. MARIE KIMBALL, No. 
215 W. 44th St., New York. 


YALE UN!VERSITY.—For sale or to rent, in 
New Haven, Conn., 14-room brick and stucco house ; 
two blocks from Yale College All modern conveniences. 
Garden, fruit-trees, etc. Excellent place for family hav 
ing son about to enter Yale. Address No. 9,393, 
Outlook Office. 


ADELPHI GRADUATE with honors. Experi- 
rience more of an object than salary. Young lady would 
like — in a private school or family where she 
could teach young fils. First-class references. Ad- 
dress MARY V. BELL, Station V, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A PLHASANT HOME in quiet family desired for 
young lady, kinderga’tner. as near Madison Avenue and 
Fifty-mnth Street as possible. Room may be unfurnished ; 
with independence as to meals. Refer to William H 
Bosworth, 20 West 59th St., New York City. 


FLORENCE, JTAWVY.—Desirable family pension. 
Choice location, sunny rooms, and home comforts pro- 
vided. French and Italian spoken and taught. English 
understood. Excellent references. Address Mme. ELISE 
CAMMARANDO, Piazza Curtatone 3. 


LADY OF EXPERIENCE desires position as 
managing housekeeper. Would care for children or aged 
parents of family traveling. Experienced in care and 
cultivation of children of slow mental development. Ad- 
dress No. 9 547, Outlook Office. 


_ AN INL ELLIGENT AMERICAN WOMAN 
in good health, ~~ a home and willing to help abcut 
the house, can hear of an opportunity with lady living 
alone on a farm near Litchfield village, by addressing 
S., P. O. Box 35, Litchfield, Conn. 


WINTER BOUOAKD in cottage at Colegrove, 
Hawthorne, Floriea. Healthy location; on lake; 
good rooms; Northern cooking; pine wouds; terms 


Wit obi cree” Address for information Mrs. 


WAN '*E:>—Christian home for a refined-lookin 
orphan girl, fifteen years old, where she can be sduchied 
and cared for as one of the family. She is docile and 
affectionate in_ disposition. Address Miss J. P. C 
Montclair, N. J. 


GOOD PLAIN COOK for small family; country; 
one hour from New York. Must be competent, trust- 
worthy, Protestant. Wages eighteen dollars. Perma- 


nent home for right person. Address L., Boonton, New 
ersey. 

















“* 


, WANTED—For the winterseason.a furnished board- 
ing-house, rent moderate, in a winter resort convenient 
to New York City. First-class references given. Ad- 
dress Box 26, Mount Pocono, Monroe Co., Pa. 


_WANTED-—Engagement by a refined and educated 
young woman. to take charge of, or as companion to, an 


aged person or invalid, or as mother’s assistant. Ad- 
dress LI} CHFIELD, New Haven, Conn. 
BERLIN. GERMANY.—Good family pension. 


Boarders received by day, week, or month. Terms mod- 
erate. Excellent references. Address FRAULEIN F. 
BECK, Hallesche Str. 20. 





FREES QWEET Home Soar 


Your Choice of Premiums, “Chautavgue,esk 


MOST POPULAR EVER MADE. 

Number in use exceeds any other one article of furniture. Has 
gladdened half a million hearts. Solid Oak throughout, hand- 
rubbed finish. Very handsome carvings. It stands 5 ft. high, is< 
2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and 





locks. A brass rod for curtain. 
%9 LINING feces" poston ed 
« yTAU Qus W? pec G the ee a ~ nil le 
MA Rocker” CHAIR reclining. A synonym of 


_., luxurious ease and com- 
fort. Itis built of oak, polished antique finish, with beautifully grained three- 
ply veneer back. The seat, head and foot rests are upholstered with silk plush 
n crimson, old_ red, tobacco brown, old gold, blue or olive, as desired. It is very 
strong and perfectly simple in construction. It is fully guaranteed. 


“Cav TAUQUs HEATER 


Heats a large room in coldest weather, will es boil a kettle 
or fry a steak. Very large Central Draft, Round Wick, Brass 
Burner, heavy embossed Brass Oil Fount, richly nickel-plated. 
Holds one gallon, which burns 12 hours. Handsome Russia Iron 
Drum. Removable Top. Unites every good quality approved to date. 


Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits with a guarantee 
of purity. Thousands of families use them, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 








OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 
100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP) =. _—.._- $5.00 | 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP. 


Enough to last an average family one full Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 


J 
e 
° ° 45 
year. For all laundry and household pur- Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. . 
1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP ° ° 2 45 


1 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME. .30 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 


1 JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM . . ._ «25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 


1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER e 25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
sweetens the breath. 


1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET - 
1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP - 0 
THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 
PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL 


A perfect soap for flannels. 


9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) .90 
A unequaled laundry luxury. 


1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP 
Exquisite for ladies and children. 
A matchless beautifier. 


1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP 


All (You get the Premium - $10.00 


for $10.00. you select Gratis.) $20.00 
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« 
poses it has no superior. 
: 10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP . . ° -70 
: 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium. ‘The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you a/f the cost—saves you half the 
regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 
the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 


Many people prefer to send cash with order —it is not asked — but if you 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre= 
mium does not prove all expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 

a] 
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Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


.Note.—We are personally acquainted with Mr. Larkin, of the Soap “Manufacturing Company of Buffalo; have 
visited their factory; have purcha-ed and used their goods and oe gene offered and we know that they are full value. 
The only wondrr is that they are able to give so much for so little money. Ihe Company are perfectly reliable.” — 


Dr. Scott's My SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


Electric Hair Brush With its 120 Cross Tubes, 


3 ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
is made of pure bristles; it cures by ® 1@] TWO. Drop postal fur proofs from 
natural means: will always do good, 


. Pe _ 4 prominent men. 
never harm, and is a remedy lasting 
for many years. It should be used TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 


‘4 the first order from each neighborhood 
M@ filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
Sw anagency. Write at once. 
ReouEsTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No. 39 Furnace Si., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


Estab. 1875: Incor. 1892. 





daily in place of the ordinary hair 
brush, hair washes or hair growers. 
It will positively cure Headache, 
Neuralgia, Falling Hair, Baldness, 
Dandruff and Diseases of the Scalp. 
Prices, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50 and $3.00. 
Quality the same in all; the price dif- 
fers only accordiny to size and power. 
At all stores, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, ‘‘ THE Docrtor’s 
Srory,’’ a valuable book, free. 
GEO. A SCOTT, 
844 Broadway, New York. 
quic’ enles, Liberal pay. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, _ 











Room 12, 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
Agents Waut 


i] FA by my INVISIBLE Tubular . ushions. Have he 
more to £ EAR‘** than all other de- 
d. Help ears as glasses 


vices combined. Whispers 
doeyes. F. Hiscox, 858 B’dway,N.Y. Book of proofs FREE 
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Satisfaction and 
Speed in 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


The famous Hartford Single-Tube 
Tires with which Columbia Bicycles 
areequipped add much to the pleas- 
ure Columbia riders have in bicy- 
cling. Even the dreaded puncture 
loses its terrors with Hartford 
Single-Tubes. Repaired in a min- 
ute. Anyone can do it. Dunlop 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE tires, best of double tubes, if you 
WYCKOFF. SEAMANS& BENEDICT preter. POPE MFG. CO. 
327 BROADWAY NEWYORK HARTFORD, CONN. 
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